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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
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Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
cated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgmengt of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Albert W. Harned 


R. ALBERT W. HARNED, for nine 

years organist and choirmaster of 

the Universalist National Memorial Church 

in Washington, died May 29, at the Wash- 

ington Sanitarium and Hospital in Ta- 

koma Park, Md., to which he was taken 
some weeks ago. 

Dr. Harned had been in failing health 
since early this year, but not until after 
his death was it revealed that he suffered 
from a tumor of the brain. He was in his 
sixty-fifth year. 

The Sunday Star of Washington said: 

“Dr. Harned was well known in the 
music world and many of the pupils who 
studied voice and the organ under his 
tutelage have scored outstanding successes. 
Several are members of the Metropolitan 
and other opera companies. 

“He was born July 26, 1872, at Phila- 
delphia, the son of Wilfred Hall and Re- 
becca Scherzer Harned. He was graduated 
from Lehigh University and obtained his 
degree as doctor of music at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

“Many of the leading musicians and 
composers in the United States and in 
Europe, including David Wood, Dudley 
Buck, Shakespeare, Randeger, Corelli, 
Del Puenti, and Lamberti, are listed among 
those under whom he studied. 

“Dr. Harned began his career as an or- 
ganist in Philadelphia, and later played in 
Cleveland and in Roanoke, Va., before 
coming to Washington. He had made his 
home for some years at 5 Columbia ave- 
nue, in Takoma Park, Md. 

‘He was a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
American Guild of Organists, the National 
Press Club and several Masonic bodies. 

“Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Florence 
Everest Harned, and two children, Mrs. 
Sarah Harned Charles of Northampton- 
shire, England, and Lieut. Albert E. Har- 
ned of Pensacola, Fla.” 

The National Capital Choir which he 
organized attained prominence in Wash- 
ington, and for several years carols sung 
by the choir were broadcast on the day 
before Christmas. In this choir, there has 
been both professional ability and an un- 
selfish spirit due in large part to the noble 
leadership of Dr. Harned. 

Funeral services were held at the Uni- 
versalist National Memoria! Church, May 
31, at 3.30 p.m. Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, 
the pastor, was assisted by Dr. Francis 
Yarnall of Epiphany Chapel, Protestant 
Episcopal, a boyhood friend of Dr. Har- 
ned, who read the scripture lesson, and 
by Rev. R. Paul Shearer, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, Takoma Park, the 
home church of Dr. and Mrs, Harned. 
Mr. Shearer offered the prayer. 

Mr. Malton Boyce, organist of St. Mat- 
thew’s Catholic Church, a dear friend of 
Dr. Harned, played the organ, and the 
choir, led by Miss Jessie Masters, sang 


three selections of which Dr. Harned was 
especially fond. All of the choir knelt in 
opening the service as Miss Jessie Masters 
sang Schubert’s ‘‘Ave Maria.’”’ Dr. Per- 
kins conducted the opening service, then 
followed the scripture and another choir 
selection. 

Dr. Perkins spoke in part as follows: 
“If I should follow my strongest impulses, 
I should sit and let Dr. Harned speak to 
us, as already he has spoken in the great 
music of faith and hope to which we have 
listened. 

“Dr. Harned has entered so deeply into 
my own life, into the lives of those in this 
church and those under his direction, that 
I find it difficult to separate the man from 
the artist and musician. The man was 
the musician and the musician was the 
man. 

“As a man he was ardent, impulsive, 
sometimes hasty of speech, as all men are, 
of deep feeling, loyal, untiring, industrious. 

“What such a man is to his family is 
too personal and intimate to be spoken of 
here. It does not need to be said. I do 
speak of nine years of close association in 
the work of this church, of a record of un- 
stinted service and unswerving loyalty, 
and of a willingness always to go the 
second mile. 

“Two years ago just at this time of year, 
he began to plan the music for the sessions 
of the Universalist General Convention 
that was to meet here that fall. He threw 
himself into the work with ardor, because 
he considered it an opportunity to con- 
tribute something through music. He made 
those daily services the outstanding re- 
ligious events of the convention. 

“As a musician he was one of God’s 
idealists, a dreamer, an artist. His was a 
great dream. J have never met any man 
who was his superior or equal as a director 
of choral music. I never have met any 
man who had a nobler conception of the 
function of music in the worship of the 
church. What drew me to him first was 
that we shared a conception of music as 
an integral part of worship. He made 
music the ministry it ought always to be. 
How often at choir practice I have heard 
him say: ‘Before you sing this anthem, I 
want you to note the words. This is a 
message as truly as the message that will 
come from the pulpit. While you sing it, 
I want you to notice what you are saying 
and to feel it.’ 

‘How fitting it is that at this service 
in his honor, we are here together, choir 
and minister, in the room where his great 
work was done.” 

In closing Dr. Perkins quoted the poem 
beginning: 

“T cannot think of them as dead 

Who walk with me no more.” 

The body was cremated and the ashes 
were interred in Philadelphia. 
J: Vege 
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THE VIRUS OF A SELF-PERPETUATING 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 


RESIDENT CONANT of Harvard University 
raised a great question when he asked in his 
annual report: ‘Would it not be possible to 

experiment with methods of inoculating our student 
body with that educational virus which alone main- 
tains its potency throughout life—the virus of a self- 
perpetuating liberal education?” 

By hundreds of thousands graduates now are 
coming from our colleges and high schools. 

The question that thoughtful men are asking is 
whether ail has been done for them that ought to have 
been done. Do any considerable number of them 
like study, or have they just crammed in order to 
graduate with the class or to earn a degree? Do they 
ever pick up a book that they do not have to pick up? 
Are the sacrifices made for them by parents and friends 
justified? Or would they have been better off if they 
had been put to work long ago and compelled by hard 
knocks to learn the value of a dollar? 

And if they do study with ardor and interest 
are they just narrow specialists? ‘In every discussion 
of this subject,’ says Doctor Conant, ‘‘we hear the 
question raised as to how a student may acquire the 
breadth of view we all admire as an ideal and yet so 
rarely find in this age of specialists.”’ 

We write with deep gratitude to high school and 
to college, with some sense of the difficulties that 
such institutions face, and with recognition of our 
own inability to answer the questions that we raise. 
It is cheering, however, to find leading educators dis- 
satisfied with their work and striving for something 
better. 

Doctor Conant says: “It seems to me a hopeless 
task to provide a complete and finished liberal educa- 
tion suitable to this century by four years of college 
work. The only worth-while liberal education today 
is one which is a continuing process, going on through 
life.” The test that he would apply is not the ability of 
a student to answer the questions now so popular to 
determine his general intelligence, but ‘‘the student’s 
breadth of vision fifteen or twenty years after gradua- 
tion.” 

The four years of college are wasted to a consid- 
erable extent, for the men and women who have no dis- 
position to go on with their education by themselves. 

Nor has formal education done much for a person 
if he has not been set on to the path which leads to 
higher and higher levels of honor, fairness, truthful- 
ness, and loyalty. 


A NEW MINISTERS’ PENSION PLAN 


HE contributory pension fund which goes into 
operation in Unitarian churches July 1, pro- 
vides for the purchase of an annuity for minis- 

ters and their wives, when the minister shall have 
reached the age of sixty-five, out of funds to be sup- 
plied by a tax of three percent on the minister’s salary 
and the contribution of an equal amount by the 
church he is serving. 

This new plan will not do away with the work of 
the Service Pension Society, but will supplement it. 
The Service Pension Society divides its income among 
Unitarian ministers not regularly employed who have 
reached the age of sixty-five years and who have 
served Unitarian churches for twenty years. The 
past year the men got $450. The new plans of Doctor 
Cornish involve raising enough money to increase this 
to $1,000. 

Few things in church work are more appealing 
than the situation of ministers and their widows, once 
leaders in the community, who are left in old age with 
little or nothing. 

Churches must remedy such conditions or they 
will cease rapidly to be churches. 


* * 


HONOR IS SATISFIED 


VEN if we admit that a government by dictators 
is entitled in any discussion of governmental 
systems to fair consideration, how can we feel 

anything but horror at the swift, stern vengeance 
taken by Germany for the bombing of one of her war- 
ships? At least the men in the plane and the men in 
the warship were soldiers and sailors enlisted to shoot 
and be shot at. But the men, women and children of 
the city of Almeria, Spain, were noncombatants. In 
that city there were 45,000 residents and as many more 
refugees. Five warships turned the place into a 
shambles. 

In the United Press story eyewitnesses of the 
bombardment gave accounts of the horror during the 
early-morning surprise attack. 

“Men, women and children were aroused from 
their sleep by the crash of shells. They ran hysteri- 
cally up and down the streets trying to find shelter,” a 
young man said. 

He told how women and their children sought 
refuge in cellars. Their havens became their tombs 
when crashing walls blocked doors and other exits. 

“Houses collapsed on all sides and there was no 
escape,’ the witness said, adding that Almeria, 
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“although it was a fortified city years ago, has no 
military objectives of any kind.” 

From Berlin came a despatch saying that Germany 
considered her honor satisfied. 

Is it not a mad world where in anybody’s opinion 
honor lies in waging war on women and children? 
Bishop McConnell’s words are not too strong: “It is 
aggression and barbarity scarcely paralleled in all 
history.” 


* * 


“THE TRAGEDY OF RETRENCHMENT” 


OT only in the United States and in the Uni- 
versalist Church do we face a stubborn re- 
fusal to contribute more money for “foreign 

missions,” but in all countries and churches which are 
supporting mission boards. 

The annual meeting of the London Missionary 
Society, its one hundred and forty-third, as reported 
in The Christian World of London, reminded us of 
similar meetings in this country—except for the 
greater courage and hope revealed in the London 
meeting. British pluck showed itself. One of the 
speakers was the Rev. Leslie Weatherhead, the new 
pastor of City Temple, London, who spoke, the report 
says, ‘‘with all the force of a great conviction and the 
beauty of an inspired eloquence.’”’ Some of the illus- 
trations that he used will come home to us just now, 
especially in the Universalist Church. Referring to 
India, where he has served himself, he said: “A man 
who has attended a Christian camp meeting will be 
besieged by a crowd eager to receive at second hand 
the crumbs of knowledge which he has picked up. 
The harvest truly is plenteous. But how can you face 
the Lord of the Harvest if you let the harvest rot on 
the ground? Think,” he said, “of the expensive 
training of a missionary doctor, of his patient lan- 
guage study on the field; of his little dispensary 
opened in a needy district, and the good news going 
round that healing can be gained at such a place; all 
that training, all that experience, is wasted if the doc- 
tor is recalled. Think of the teacher in some jungle 
village gradually lifting the cloud of fear, ignorance, 
and superstition from the minds of little children. 
Her career is thrown away, her training wasted and 
opening minds are clouded over again if that teacher 
is recalled. That is what retrenchment means! Do 
not wait for a vision or a voice of thunder. The need 
of the world is God’s call!’ 


* * 


A RED RIDER REPEALED 


HE Superintendent of Schools in the District of 
Columbia, Dr. Frank W. Ballou, is to be con- 
gratulated, and the people of the country are 

to be congratulated, upon the repeal of the “red rider’’ 
to an appropriation bill for the District of Columbia. 
making it necessary for a teacher to affirm every 
time he drew his pay that he had not advocated Com- 
munism. The Board of Education, the Superintendent 
and leading teachers have worked hard for this repeal. 
For weeks past the only question has been whether 
the Senate and House of Representatives would get 
together on the method of repeal. Now the repeal is 
an accomplished fact. 


From our standpoint the significant thing about 
the action taken is that it points to the gradual sub- 
sidence of the wave of intolerance, which has been 
sweeping the country. These teachers’ oath bills 
were jammed through our legislatures by the effort of 
the least intelligent part of our people. Support of 
such bills was made a test of patriotism. Feeling ran 
so high that: leading educators were jeered when they 
appeared to oppose the measures. 

Two strong-minded, courageous professors of 
Tufts College -resigned rather than take the oath. 
Others took it under protest. 

In Massachusetts sentiment changed sufficiently 
to enable a repeal bill to go through the legislature, 
but a Governor of marked gifts and marked limita- 
tions vetoed it. So Massachusetts, once a leader in 
education, lags behind the procession. The vote on 
the repeal bill for the District of Columbia, it must be 
remembered, was a vote by representatives of every 
state in the Union. 

Thus we go on with our “ups” and our “downs.” 
But there would not be any “ups” if somebody did 
not take pains, give time, see people, argue the case, 
and endure the obloquy involved. 

Again we congratulate Doctor Ballou, our fellow 
Universalist, who in the course of the fight in Washing- 
ton has been described as an alien, a French Jew, a 
Bolshevik, and what not—all descriptions intended to 
be opprobrious whether so in fact or not. Jews are 
good people, but it just happens that the stock which 
produced Father Hosea Ballou, President Ballou of 
Tufts, Frank W. Ballou of Washington, and other 
able men, is not Jewish! 

* * 


THE ROCKEFELLER MILLIONS 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER amassed a fortune, 


it is alleged, by methods which are condemned 

severely today. He never stole anything—he 
merely crushed competitors. He himself flatly denied 
this charge. In judging him, one must remember 
that he lived on the frontier, and the methods of the 
frontier were highly individualistic. All would get 
together to hang a horse thief. And many would get 
together and laugh approvingly at overreaching a 
competitor. 

In judging John D. Rockefeller, we must judge 
the whole of him, and judge him in the light of the 
times. 

He either had an uncanny gift of picking out as- 
sociates and subordinates, or he was lucky to an as- 
tonishing extent. Both in building up his fortune and 
in distributing it, he has been surrounded by brains. 

Limited intelligence plus infinite good will would 
have made the Rockefeller Foundation a menace. 
Instead, it has been one of the most beneficent agencies 
of our times. 

lts public health work, which extends around the 
world, has done more for a finer civilization than half 
of our churches. The General Education Board, th2 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, and th» 
Laura Spelman Reckefeller Memorial are highly us>. 
ful agencies. His wealth created them. 

Also he was skilful or lucky in bringing up his son. 


Rich men face no ta:k more difficult than to raise — 


re 
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children without having them ruined and cursed by 
the money surrounding them. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., is a pure, upright, public-spirited, useful man. 
Probably we shall never know just how much he has 
done personally to shape the course of the Rockefeller 
philanthropies. 

Many who read these words will be waiting to see 
if we are going to condemn foundations. No, we are 
not going to condemn them. We are going to test 
them by what they do. There is danger in trust funds 
and there is blessing. Some churches are absolutely 
ruined by endowments, and yet without endowments 
our greatest colleges would have to close up. 

If great trust funds become anti-social in spirit, 
moribund and useless, the law will deal with them. 
Until they do become selfish and uninteiligent, we 
shall continue to rejoice in their good work. 

And as for John D. Rockefeller, Senior, who rests 
from his labors—‘‘Peace be with him.” 

* * 


A VOICE THAT MEN WILL HEAR 


HEN we received a twenty-five-page booklet* 
containing a long poem by Sheldon Christian, 
with what appeared like an extravagant pref- 

ace by John Haynes Holmes, we took it as just “‘one 
more of those things,’”’ and to entertain our rhyme- 
hardened assistant, we started to read aloud choice 
bits to show the difference between pseudo-poetry 
and poetry, starting with the section, “‘Here is a young 
fellow who has it in him to become a great musician.” 
The massacre of Christian did not come off. We read 
on and on, strangely moved, with our somewhat sus- 
picious and over-punished colleague extraordinarily 
attentive, and, when we paused, we heard her say, 
“This is really fine.’”’ Can any good thing come out 
. of Brunswick? Yes, it is precisely out of the Bruns- 
wicks of the country that leaders have come. Cana 
young fellow only lately out of seminary really write? 
Look at this poem for yourselves. 

Holmes writes: ‘““The nobility of Mr. Christian’s 
poem .... is manifest alike in form and content. 
To compare it with Walt Whitman’s heroic utterance 
of two generations ago, is to praise it as well as charac- 
terize it, for the Whitman tradition is the most precious 
in our literature. Here Mr. Christian celebrates his 
oneness with all sorts and conditions of men, a truth 
which lies at the core of our American democracy. 
. ... The proclamation of this message in an age 
when mankind is being divided into hostile and hateful 
groups, race against race, nation against nation, creed 
against creed, is an act of beneficent human service. 
.... Mr. Christian has given us a work of vision 
for which the years may well be grateful.’ 

The poem is the work of a Christian minister who 
believes strongly in the ideals of Jesus. It isa philippic 
against war and industrial tyranny. It is a recognition 
of the divinity of life on this planet and of all the nor- 
mal experiences of living and reproducing. The poet 
goes with his beloved people to the school, to the café, 
to the brothel, to war, to class strife, to all suffering, 
to all joy, to all questioning. 


*The Unbeautiful Spear. A Poem. By Sheldon Christian. 
Carra-Christian, Publishers: Brunswick, Maine. Price $1.00. 


- 


“The Unbeautiful Spear’ is a work of art—not a 
sermon. 

It is a poem, not a statement of belief in the final 
harmony of all souls with God. 

It recognizes the conflict and agony of the age 
more than its hope, but the hope is implicit. 

Christ and all who have caught his spirit have 
sensed the sorrow and suffering of the masses: 


“O my Beloved, 
Your suffering is my suffering. 
In all your goings up and goings down in all the land, 
Tam with you, 
And I grieve for you. . 
I grieve for you, O my beloved, my people!” 
* x 


THE SULKY BISHOPS 

HE Church of England gains nothing in prestige 
or influence by its churlish attitude toward the 
marriage of former King Edward the Eighth. 
One can respect the views that it holds about mar- 
riage and divorce, even if one disagrees with them, but 
one who is a friend of organized religion in all of its 
branches can only be sorry for the pettiness, sulki- 
ness, and vindictiveness so much in evidence in the 
church over the marriage of the former head of the 
Established Church as well as former head of the state. 
The masses seemed to rejoice that a clergyman of 
the Church of England at length came forward, 
whether he was a publicity seeker or not, and per- 
formed the ceremony. The act took courage, because 
a flouted bishop is not usually meek about it. Dis- 
establishment comes nearer as a result of the incident, 

and that probably is the redeeming thing about it. 


* * 


ART AND GOVERNMENT 


TRANGE though it may be, many suppose that 
S a thing can’t be good unless they pay for it. We 
have all seen women who refused to buy a pipe 
for the husband unless it cost ten dollars, and men 
who pay too much for hair tonic. In particular it is 
difficult to spread the plain truth that one can these 
days hear for nothing a concert almost as good as 
money can purchase entry to, or see a play of genuine 
merit for the price of two packages of cigarettes. 
Yet all this has really come to pass with government 
sponsorship of the arts as a means to relieve unem- 
ployment. Other endowed performances are like- 
wise excellent. For example, the margin which 
separates the orchestra conducted by David Mannes 
at New York’s Metropolitan Museum from the 
Philharmonic is so slight that much more than an ele- 
mentary knowledge of music is required to detect it. 
Elsewhere one may witness conductors, young and 
old, play fascinating programs to virtually empty 
houses. It is a great pity, because if the educated 
public really attended to the matter it could select its 
own geniuses and future worthies instead of relying 
upon very commercial agencies. Youth is struggling 
for a foothold on all these stages—a youth often 
enamored of art in a sense fairly alien to the United 
States, and anxious to do something far more “im- 
portant” than making a living. Even were the art 
less striking, the mere enthusiasm is worth seeing.— 
The Commonweal. 
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Our Semi-Centennial— 1887-1937 ° 


Willard C. Selleck 


N his autobiography the late Dr. George H. Deere, 
founder of this church and its pastor for twenty- 
five years, says that when he and his wife left 

Rochester, Minnesota, on June 11, 1881, “for unknown 
Riverside, to make a home among entire strangers, 
there was not a minister of the faith at work in the 
state, not a church building, not a foot of land owned 
by our denomination.” Arriving at length, the first 
service was held, in Odd Fellows Hall, on Sunday, 
July 24, with the “thermometer at 104 degrees in the 
shade.” Within a few years other ministers came, and, 
he adds, “‘in 1887 we had the constitutional number 
required to organize this California Universalist 
Convention. The parishes all met by representation, 
in person or by proxy, at Riverside, June 1, 1887, with 
Father Throop at the head, and began their record in 
State Convention Life.”’ 

Confirming this brief statement, Dr. E. L. Con- 
ger wrote to Dr. and Mrs. Deere, for the celebration 
of their twenty-fifth anniversary, saying: 

“Your part as pioneers in our state work we gladly 
acknowledge and record here. You will remember 
the first meeting in June, 1887, which resulted in the 
organization of our state convention. It was held in 
Riverside, in ‘the little wooden meeting-house next 
to the livery stable... You and Brother Finch of 
Riverside and Hon. A. G. Throop and myself of Pasa- 
dena, were present. The present constitution and by- 
laws under which we are now working were then and 
there formulated and adopted by that meeting of four. 
The spirit of your wisdom and experience dominated 
that work and it has never been absent from our 
councils to this day.” 

This letter was dated July 24, 1906. 

Still another paragraph in Dr. Deere’s autobiog- 
raphy reads as follows: 

“In this chapel” (which stood where the Pacific 
Electric Station now stands on Market Street) “the 
Universalist State Convention of California was born, 
June 1, 1887. President, Hon. A. G. Throop; vice- 
president, Rev. G. H. Deere; secretary, Rev. C. E. 
Churchill of Pomona; treasurer, S. W. Preble of Santa 
Ana; trustees, Mr. Finch of Riverside, L. Van Dore of 
San Bernardino, J. W. Clark of Pomona. Preacher of 
occasional sermon, S. Goodenough of Oakland. Rev. 
KE. L. Conger of Pasadena was also present and did 
efficient work.”’ 

The recital of these particulars must suffice. Nor 
can | take time to review the history of our California 
churches during the past fifty years. Rather, I want 
to allude to some of the significant changes that have 
occurred in the world around us and in the thought and 
attitude of our people in this eventful half-century. 

In 1887 the Universalist Centennial at Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, was but seventeen years past, when 
the ardor and hopes of our people reached high tide; 
and the Civil War had ended only twenty-two years 
before, cleansing the body of the nation of a foul dis- 


_*President’s address at the fiftieth annual session of the 
California Universalist Convention, Riverside, May 5, 1987. 


ease but leaving in its soul a long entail of sorrow 
and bitterness. 

In 1887 we were just starting our Japan Mission, 
and Japan was still an unknown country to most 
Americans; yet how vastly important to the whole 
world it has since become! 

In 1887 the Far West, as we used to call it, mean- 
ing the Pacific Coast region, was looming large and at- 
tracting people, capital and enterprise on a grand 
scale; the great transcontinental railroads were being 
completed, and the immense area which they opened 
up was being rapidly settled, while hundreds of 
thousands of European emigrants were coming to our 
shores every year. All this meant prosperity, and pros- 
perity spelled faith, hope and gladness. 

In 1887 the writings of Charles Darwin were be- 
ginning to take firm hold of the intelligent classes, 
bringing the great doctrine of evolution to the fore- 
front in the intellectual life of the American people, 
with tremendous consequences for philosophy, religion 
and education. At the same time the new views of 
the Bible resulting from historical and literary criticism 
were emerging here, especially for scholarly minds, 
and were destined to prove revolutionary in various 
ways. 

In 1887 the so-called Andover Movement in 
Congregationalism, otherwise named the New Ortho- 
doxy and Progressive Orthodoxy, represented by 
such men as Lyman Abbott, Washington Gladden, 
George A. Gordon, George S. Merriam, Theodore J. 
Munger, President Harris, President Tucker and 
others, was in full force, and effectually transforming 
the traditional theology of that noble communion. 

In 1887 Christian Science was getting well under 
way, with a spiritual significance and a religious po- 
tentiality greater than some of us have been willing to 
admit. Parallel with it and somewhat kindred to it 
have been New Thought and the Unity teaching, 
tending to vitalize and deepen religion for thousands 
of people. © 

In 1887 the optimistic note in literature was 
widely reverberating from the inspiring writings of 
Emerson, Whittier, Browning and Tennyson, the last 
of whom could express the spirit of all by singing— 


“Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing pur- 
pose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process 
of the suns.” 


Not to speak of other influences which, with these, 
appeared to substantiate the general position of Uni- 
versalism, I may add that in 1887 our people were be- 
ginning to discover the Unitarians, and the Unitarians 
were beginning to discover us, in the sense of perceiv- 
ing that the two households of faith were essentially 
akin—in other words, that they were close relatives, 
if not twin sisters. Since then we have been trying to 
become better acquainted, to commingle and co- 
operate; and now it begins to look as if we might 
sometime amalgamate or consolidate, if these mixed 
figures of speech are permissible. 
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Finally, as the end of the century drew on, the dis- 
tinguished scholar Alfred Russell Wallace closed his 
volume entitled ‘““The Wonderful Century’’ with these 
words: 

“But although this century has given us so many 
examples of failure, it has also given us hope for the 
future. True humanity, the determination that the 
crying social evils of our time shall not continue; the 
certainty that they can be abolished; an unwavering 
faith in human nature, have never been so strong, so 
vigorous, so rapidly growing, as they are today... . 

“The people are being educated to understand 
the real causes of the social evils that now injure all 
classes alike, and render many of the advances of 
science curses instead of blessings. An equal rate of 
such educational progress for another quarter of a 
century will give them at once the power and the 
knowledge to initiate the needed reforms. 

“The flowing tide is with us. We have great poets, 
great writers, great thinkers, to cheer and guide us; 
and an ever-increasing band of earnest workers to 
spread the light and help on the good time coming. 
And as this century has witnessed a material and in- 
tellectual advance wholly unprecedented in the history 
of human progress, so the coming century will reap 
the full fruition of that advance, in a moral and social 
upheaval of an equally new and unprecedented kind, 
and equally great in amount.” 

Even as late as 1912, a prominent speaker ad- 
dressing a gathering in Chicago, declared, as I remem- 
ber reading at the time, “Depend wpon ii, we shall 
never see another great war.”’ 

You know the rest—how, like a bolt of lightning 
from a clear sky, the World War broke out in Europe 
in 1914, and plunged our western civilization into 
the abyss, where we have been floundering ever 
since. 

Meanwhile scientific discoveries, mechanical in- 
ventions and social developments have gone on apace. 
So rapid and extensive have been these processes that 
scarcely anyone has been able to keep up with them 
all. Everywhere life is changing, on the surface at 
least. The automobile, the moving picture, the radio 
and the airplane are only a few of the more striking 
evidences of the varied and profound transformation 
which is thus taking place. New international re- 
lationships and complications are arising, new racial 
contacts and threatening conflicts are appearing, and 
new forms of restlessness born of new aspirations 
among the masses of people in all lands, demanding 
better economic conditions, are challenging the atten- 
tion of thoughtful men and women as never before in 
human history. The result is that inequalities and 
injustices are more widely and keenly felt than ever 
before, and a stronger determination is growing to rec- 
tify them. People want a better world here and now, 
and they see more clearly than ever the possibility of 
its realization. Doubts and fears beset us for the 
time being, and just now we are troubled, baffled, 
discouraged, by them and by the forces which lie be- 
hind them, but they are incidental to the vast, slow 
rising of the whole race of mankind to a higher level, 
to be compared only to the uplifting of the continents 
out of the ocean, and are therefore temporary if 
viewed on a large enough scale. 


- 

Such are some of the hints of the very different 
sort of an age into which we have come in these last 
fifty years. The description might be amplified a 
hundred fold. 

Now how does all this affect our work? Well, it 
at once changes the basis of our thought, the character 
of our teaching, our outlook and attitude, and the 
aims which we cherish. 

We are interested primarily in religion, and in a 
particular type of religion. But it is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that religion is a much larger, more in- 
clusive thing than was formerly supposed. It is not 
something apart from life, but is a part of life—part 
and parcel of the whole stupendous task of enlighten- 
ing, emancipating, elevating and purifying the minds 
and hearts of people everywhere. It concerns the 
whole being of man, touching everything vital and 
important to him, hallowing all, redeeming all. It 
has reference alike to our present existence and to a 
probable or possible future existence; it is of cosmic 
significance and scope, if anything human can be. 

Religious forms are many, but religion in its 
essence is one and the same amid them all. It repre- 
sents the heart-hunger of the race, the insatiable hun- 
ger of the soul for holy truth, goodness, love and joy. 
In trying to indicate its nature, I cannot do better 
than to quote the words of Prof. A. N. Whitehead: 

“Religion is the vision of something which stands 
beyond, behind, within, the passing flux of immediate 
things; something which is real, and yet waiting to be 
realized; something which is a remote possibility, and 
yet the greatest of present facts; something that gives 
meaning to all that passes, and yet eludes apprehen- 
sion; something whose possession is the final good, and 
yet is beyond all reach; something which is the ul- 
timate ideal, and the hopeless quest.’ 

In this high, large view the words of Walt Whit- 
man seem pertinent: 


“T say the whole earth and all the stars in the sky are 

for religion’s sake. 

I say no man has ever yet been half devout enough, 

None has ever yet adored or worshiped half enough, 

None has begun to think how divine he himself is, 
and how certain the future is. 

I say that the real and permanent grandeur of these 
states must be their religion, 

Otherwise there is no real and permanent grandeur; 

No character nor life worthy the name without religion, 

Nor land nor man nor woman without religion.” 


Surely, then, religion is very much more than any 
specific theological doctrine, or than theology as a 
whole; more than rites and ceremonies of worship, 
more than ecclesiastical institutions, more than mis- 
sionary and philanthropic enterprises. It may per- 
vade all these but is not necessarily of them. It is an 
attitude, a spirit of life, a mode of behavior. It lies 
behind conduct and shapes it; and if conduct is three- 
fourths of life, as Matthew Arnold said, then we see 
how potent and important religion must be. Per- 
sonally regarded, it is at least one-third an emotional 
experience, an inner mood of aspiration and struggle, 
of trial and tribulation in spirit, of the consciousness 
of imperfection, of wrong-doing and remorse, of con- 
trition and supplication, of reverence, gratitude, trust 
and love toward God, of consideration, sympathy and 
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helpfulness toward man, of yearning after comfort 
and peace in times of grief and conflict—yes, it is all 
this and more to those whose deeper nature has been 
awakened to the eternal realities of the spiritual world. 
Alas for him who knows nothing of all this! Theology 
without such true piety is only the shell of religion; 
and a church that does not realize some rich measure 
of such an inner emotional experience can be little 
better than an empty house. 

If these remarks are true and right, we may see 
our shortcomings and our further function. Our people 
in the past have been mainly theological reformers, 
and as such have rendered a valiant and sorely needed 
service. So doing, they have ministered chiefly to the 
thought side of religion. But, as just intimated, re- 
ligion is not all thought, all reason, all science, all 
intellectuality in any form. It is moral and mystical, 
it deeply engages what Dr. Martineau called ‘‘the 
spiritual affections,’ and it continually reaches out 
toward the Divine and the future. Hence the intel- 
lectual apprehension of the truth can never be a 
complete apprehension, and the most perfect theology 
in the world, or the most perfect sociology and psychol- 
ogy, can never satisfy the whole spiritual need of 
mankind. 

Can we and our churches, and those of kindred 
temper, learn this lesson? If so, they may go on to 
help develop a nobler type of spiritual religion than 
the world has ever yet seen.  — 

A hundred practical problems confront us, but 
here lies our central, fundamental, life and death 
problem. We are anxious to rebuild our churches, 
to increase their numbers, to extend their power and 
usefulness. The spirit which I have just indicated, 
taking full possession of us, will enable us to do this, 
and nothing else will. Churches cannot live by science 
alone, or by philosophy alone, or even by ethics 
alone; they must be profoundly imbued with spiritual 
faith, hope and love. The world today is dark with 
clouds of doubt, fear and strife. We can never help 
to dissipate them except through the gentle might of 
combined intelligence, freedom, righteousness, unself- 
ishness, humility and universal good will. 

We long to see great numbers thronging our 
churches. But numbers alone do not make a true 
church. The largest churches in the world today, gen- 
erally speaking, are the least progressive in thought; 
and the whole of Christian history has been blackened 
by the perversion of truth, the obstruction of truth, 
and the abuse of ecclesiastical power. Let us beware 
of the pride, the intolerance, the autocratic temper, 
which numbers and wealth and popularity are apt to 
yield. We live in an age of energy and organization, 
and we are prone to think that these are the things 
that count most. But we shall do well to heed the 
ancient word, “Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my spirit, saith the Lord.”’ 

The past fifty years have brought us a long way. 
We see and feel now that the Universalism of John 
Murray, the Universalism of Hosea Ballou, even the 
Universalism of Father Throop and Dr. Deere, do 
not wholly fit the present age. 


“Time makes ancient good uncouth; 


They must upward still, and onward, who would keep 
abreast of truth.” 


No longer is it our main task to prepare men for 
heaven, or to discuss the problem of human destiny, 
or to explain minutely the Eternal Purpose, or to try 
to put our arms around the Infinite and “find out the 
Almighty unto perfection.” Instead we are to seek 
chiefly to feel, as vitally and deeply and fully as pos- 
sible, ‘the Divine Force in the life of the world,” to 
use Dr. Alexander McKenzie’s fine expression, and 
then learn to co-operate with it, in all ways, for both 
the present and the future—leaving a vast margin of 
mystery and uncertainty to be explored as we go on. 

We do not know what lies before us even in this 
world—what forms of organization and reorganiza- 
tion, of administration and service, or what consoli- 
dations of denominational bodies, may await our 
churches. But of one thing we can be profoundly sure, 
namely, that a vital, free, growing type of spiritual 
religion, such as we have always aspired to when we 
have thought and wrought our best, is the great need 
of our yearning, struggling, suffering, climbing hu- 
manity. May the power and splendor of the vision of 
that kind of religion be our constant inspiration, luring 
us forever onward! 


“Bound by God’s far purpose 
In one living whole, 
Move we on together 
To the shining goal.” 
& ae ee 


A FABLE FOR PATRIOTS 


There was once a man who desired to think nothing but 
noble and kindly thoughts of all his fellowmen. 

Unfortunately he could not like the Welsh, for when he 
was a child his nurse had sung to him that ‘‘Taffy was a Welsh- 
man, Taffy was a thief.” 

And he could not like Scotchmen, for he remembered what 
Dr. Johnson said of them, and he suspected that as a nation 
they were mean and penurious. 

And he could not like the Irish, for he knew his Froude well 
and feared that as a nation they were a poor, shiftless lot. 

And he could not like the French, for his mother had al- 
ways told him they were a fickle, vain, immoral nation. 

And he had always thought ill of the Germans, and the war 
did but confirm his worst opinions about them. 

And he did not like the Italians, for his Aunt Louisa had 
always entertained a very il!l opinion of the Pope. 

And he could not think well of the smaller nations of Europe, 
for he had heard that small nations do not produce great men. 

And he disliked the Americans, for he knew that they were 
of mixed blood, and his father had often told him that people 
of mixed blood inherited the faults of both sides and the virtues 
of neither. 

And he mistrusted Asiatics, for it is well known that no 
European can ever penetrate the mind of an Asiatic, and when 
you do not know what a man is thinking about, you are surely 
justified in concluding that his thoughts are evil. 

But he held a very high opinion of Englishmen, accounting 
them the salt of the earth and God’s predestined agents for 
the reformation and the training of all other races. 

Unfortunately, the individual Englishmen he met never 
failed to fall short of his ideals for them. 

So at last there was not a single human being of whom he 
could think these noble and kindly thoughts (which, be it remem- 
bered, he wished to think of all mankind) except himself. Which 
grieved him very much. Indeed, he often said that he wished 
he were more like other men, and that perhaps he would have 
been a happier man if he had not had such high ideals! (“C. 
G.” in an English paper, quoted in the Times, First Universalist 
Church, Lynn.) 
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After This Manner 


II. The Kingdom and the Will 
Frank Durward Adams 


“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as 

it is in heaven.’”’—Matt. 6 : 10. 

MENTIONED last week a questionnaire which 

I recently submitted to a group of our young 

people to ascertain what ideas they had concern- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer. The second question was: 
“What is the meaning of “Thy kingdom come’?”’ 

To give a correct and lucid answer to that ques- 
tion is not as easy as one might suppose when one 
undertakes to write it down on paper. There is no 
test like that of writing. There are persons who can 
talk interminably without saying anything—and 
without realizing that they are not saying anything. 
Having to write it down would be good discipline for 
such persons and a great relief to the general public. 
If we had to write everything before we say it we should 
soon discover that most of it isn’t worth saying any- 
how. 

The young people wrote their answers to this 
question. “What is the meaning of ‘Thy kingdom 
come’?’”’ Ten answers were handed in. Half of them 
were rather vague, indicating that the writers shared 
the hazy popular notion that the kingdom is something 
to be had in some other world after death. One boy 
replied bluntly, “Heaven or Hell.”’ One said, “Future 
life in heaven.”’ Three others replied in substance that 
the kingdom is something coming in the future, ‘‘after 
that time,” to quote one of them. ‘That time’ I 
understand as probably meaning death or the final 
judgment. 

The other five were much alike in substance. 
The writers agreed that the kingdom is something that 
pertains, or ought to pertain, to the present world. 
They understood that it is a spirit animating life, 
both individually and in our social relationships. 
“Thy kingdom come means that we hope and pray 
that the good of heaven may be ours.” That, I admit, 
is a trifle ambiguous. But there is no ambiguity in 
this one: ‘‘The wish and prayer that sometime during 
our life on this earth Love shall abide in the hearts of 
all.”’ I submit that as a superb answer, worthy of any- 
one, young or old. 

There are two factors which tend to confuse our 
minds in this matter. Let us try to clear them up. 
One is the old theology, from which some of us lib- 
erals are by no means free, which conceives the king- 
dom of God in purely post mortem terms—“‘future 
life in heaven,” to quote again the words of one of our 
young people. There was no thought or supposition 
that it could refer to the earth and this present life. 
To the more staid and respectable Calvinists, Pres- 
byterians, Baptists and our Puritan forebears, it was 
that orderly condition to be established in the heavenly 
New Jerusalem after death and the final judgment, 
“where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest.’”’ To the more emotional and literal 
minded premillenarians, Methodists, Pentecostal Band 
_and Fundamentalists in general, it meant the celestial 
order to follow the great catastrophic end of time, 


when the heavens shall roll back as a scroll and the 
elements melt with fervent heat. 

But to all of them it meant some future world, 
not this one. They did not believe that Jesus was 
thinking about this world at all when he told his dis- 
ciples to pray, “Thy kingdom come.” For of course 
they did not tie these three words with the clause 
which immediately follows: “Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” If they had, Christendom 
could have saved a lot of precious time and been 
spared much suffering and confusion. And to a large 
extent we are still obfuscated with that wholly er- 
roneous idea. Let us have done with it. 

The second factor which may be confusing is the 
word kingdom itself, used to describe the condition 
we are to pray for. As Americans who have no king, 
and want none, whose form of government was set up 
as a protest against kings and all their works, we are 
not particularly attracted by the idea of any social 
order, good though it may be, which is designated as a 
kingdom. Wearea democratic people. We insist that 
even the government of heaven shall derive its just 
powers from the consent of the governed! I trust that 
we shall never surrender that point of view. 

So, in considering this phrase, we must always 
remember that it was coined originally for a people 
who understood its meaning perfectly. The Israelites 
knew no other form of government. Kings had ruled 
from time immemorial. The lands over which they 
ruled were kingdoms. Hence, “God’s kingdom’’ 
meant that state of human life or society in which the 
spirit of God reigned as king, in which God’s will is 
done. 

And that is what we must mean by it if we are to 
avoid confusion. The democracy of God, the republic 
of God, would come closer to the idea as we understand 
it today, for that state known as the kingdom can be 
achieved only through the voluntary co-operation of 
human beings, whether it be an inner subjective king- 
dom, ruling in the individual heart, or the rule of 
righteousness in the social order. 

It is of supreme importance that we shall under- 
stand what Jesus meant. He did not mean a far-off 
realm in another and far-off world. If he had he would 
not have exhorted us to pray for the kingdom to 
come. He would have been logical and told us to hurry 
toit! But it is easy to understand why those who 
have that long-distance concept of the kingdom have 
not bestirred themselves to get it planted on the 
earth. They assume that it is not indigenous to this 
climate. 

Another widely held view is equally in error. 
The kingdom, it is believed, whether to be set up on 
this planet or in some other realm of space, can 
come only after the sudden ending and destruction 
of all temporal and earthly things. That ending, as I[ 
intimated a moment ago, is to be catastrophic and 
complete. The Christ will come riding on the clouds 
of heaven. Heaven itself, which is conceived as a 
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material dome overarching the world, will be rolled 
back, while the stars will fall like rain. At the sound 
of the trumpet the dead will arise, and all the multi- 
tudes of time will be summoned before the great judg- 
ment-seat of God. There the sheep will be separated 
from the goats, the saved from the unsaved, and each 
shall go to his appointed place. The lost shall go away 
into the torment of everlasting fire, the saved into the 
realms of endless bliss. And this realm of endless bliss 
is the kingdom of God according to the tenets of those 
who cherish that fantastic doctrine. That, they main- 
tain, is what Jesus had in mind when he told his dis- 
ciples to pray, ‘““Thy kingdom come.” 

How utterly incredible all that is to us! Incred- 
ible because, in pursuing what Jesus really meant, we 
have traveled so far away from it. But let us not de- 
ceive ourselves. It is not incredible to millions of 
others. The great majority of those who call them- 
selves Christians adhere to that belief. They actually 
believe that the last round-up is going to be as I have 
just described it. All the Fundamentalists believe it. 
The Moody Bible School folks all believe it. The 
Russellites, so-called, ““Jehovah’s witnesses,” all be- 
lieve it. Most Lutherans believe it, and the substance 
of it is implicit in Catholic theology. 

Is it any wonder that the coming of the kingdom 
has been delayed? All these people are convinced 
that nothing can be done to hasten its coming. We 
must await the hour when God shall press the button 
and start the machinery of cosmic disintegration. 
This is God’s business, they say, not ours. We are 
only required to believe that it 7s His business and 
that He will attend to it when it shall please Him to 
do so. 

Jesus seems to have anticipated these aberra- 
tions, for he warned his hearers against them. The 
kingdom will not come visibly, he said, as a sudden 
dramatic cracking up of the physical world. It will 
come as a progression, as men learn of its nature and 
apply its principles in the play and interplay of human 
affairs. That is why, in beginning his ministry, he 
took as his slogan the words which John had used be- 
fore him: “Get the way ready!” Men must repent, 
change their minds and mental attitudes, prepare 
their hearts, then the kingdom will increasingly come. 
Then they will be prepared to take advantage of social 
changes, even social crises, as the hands and imple- 
ments of the gospel. Moreover, they will be able to 
hasten such changes and precipitate such crises. 

How well have we been doing that through the 
centuries? Have not great opportunities been lost 
age after age just because of men’s lack of under- 
standing? When the structure of the League of Na- 
tions was set up, there was a magnificent medium for 
the establishment and maintenance of a vast human 
brotherhood, a tremendous stride in the direction of 
God’s kingdom. But it was not in the hearts of men 
to employ it for that purpose. Men’s hearts were not 
made ready with insight and understanding. Greed 
and selfish intrigue have wrecked a sublime ambition. 
How eternally true it is that where there is no vision 
the people perish. 

On a cer.ain occasion a man well versed in the law 
came to Jesus with a question. What command- 
ment, he said, is first, the most important of all? 


You remember the answer Jesus gave. You must 
love God with your whole mind, heart and strength, 
and your neighbor as yourself. The questioner, being 
a learned man and intelligent, was charmed with this 
accurate and pungent reply. ‘Well said!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘To love God with all one’s heart and mind 
and strength, and one’s neighbor as one’s self, is 
worth more than endless ritual, burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices.”” And you no doubt remember the Mas- 
ter’s rejoinder to that. ‘You are not far from the 


_kingdom of God.” 


What did Jesus mean? You are not far from the 
kingdom of God! Very close indeed to that condition 
which we are enjoined to pray for—but not quite 
there! This cultured gentleman had the letter down 
to perfection. One must love God with all his faculties 
and powers, and his neighbor as himself. That was 
the first commandment, the gist of all the command- 
ments, the only essential commandment. He who 
does that, agreed Jesus by implication, is 7n the king- 
dom of God, sharing its spirit and living as one of its 
citizens. But this man was not quite in. Close to it, 
right on the boundary-line—but something was lack- 
ing. He knew the conditions, but he had not quite 
measured up to them. 

This was merely a precept, well learned and glibly 
recited. It was not a principle to which this man’s 
life was committed. He knew that men are enjoined 
to love God; but he did not love God in that complete 
fashion. He knew that men are enjoined to love their 
neighbors with the same degree of love which they 
have for themselves; but he had not met the require- 
ment. When he recited the commandment in the 
synagogue service, or in his capacity as a teacher of 
the people, he did not really mean what he said. He 
was repeating words, just as we are apt to do when 
we pray, ‘““Thy kingdom come.” 

Do we really mean it? Do we want the kingdom 
to come? Do we want to love God and our neighbor 
as ourselves? Have you ever considered the excite- 
ment that would be created, and how terribly some of 
us would be embarrassed, if our prayers were ac- 
tually answered? Do we want or expect them to be 
answered? When a company of people in one of the 
drought-stricken regions of the West gathered in their 
church to pray for rain, it was discovered that only 
one small girl had brought an umbrella! 

By this time we should be quite clear on two es- 
sential points, one negative and one positive. The 
kingdom of God is not a cataclysmic event to be staged 
in some future far-off time, and which we must wait 
for with folded hands. No, not even if our hands are 
folded in prayer! It is a condition, a quality of life, 
which we must achieve. It is what Jesus called 
eternal life. There is not time now to discuss that 
phase of the matter; but I do want to emphasize the 
fact in passing that the word eternal in the New 
Testament never has reference to the duration or 
continuity of life. Everlasting is the word to use 
there—if endless is what you mean. Eternal refers 
always to a quality of life, the kind of life it is, the life 
which by its very nature must abide and enrich itself 
continually. I came, said Jesus, that you might have 
life and have it more abundantly. That life is the 
spirit which animates the kingdom; and it is something 
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which we must achieve through our individual and 
co-operative effort. 

The second point upon which we should be clear 
by now is that this quality of life, which is the animat- 
ing spirit of the kingdom of God, is achieved in just 
the degree that we sincerely and ardently seek for it. 
We must go after it with as much intelligence and 
passion as men employ in seeking wealth, political 
power or world championships. Praying for it is only 
the verbal expression of such resolve. That is, when 
we mean it; when it is not merely saying by rote words 
which have been previously committed to memory. 
A prayer is something like signing the pledge. (We 
used to sign pledges, you know, in those far-off primi- 
tive days, before the cocktail became the third person 
in the holy trinity of food, folly and futility!) When 
you pray for something, pray for it right out loud, 
you put yourself on record. You say, “Thy kingdom 
come,” which means to those who hear you that you 
are going to do what you can to create the conditions 
of the kingdom. 

If you don’t mean that you are guilty of something 
which I shall leave to your own wit to define. In our 
moment of common devotion I pray that a blessing 
shall come upon this congregation, that new light and 
understanding shall break upon all our spirits. Am I 

not bound by the most sacred of obligations—not to 

mention privilege—to do everything I can that you 
may be blessed? Am I not bound to exert myself to 
the utmost, to employ all my energy, my learning, my 
years of ripened experience and my powers of exposi- 
tion, to bring you new light and understanding? If I 
am not ready to make that attempt I have no right 
to take that prayer upon my lips. That is what I 
meant when I asked you to consider how embarrassing 
it might be to some of us if our prayers were actually 
answered. We are exhorted not only to seek peace, 
but to pursue it; not only to pray for the kingdom to 
come, but to strive earnestly for its coming. 

This idea of the kingdom as something to be 
achieved by growth, by progression, is graphically il- 
lustrated in certain of the parables. The kingdom of 
heaven, said Jesus, is like yeast mixed with the dough, 
which in due time leavens the whole lump. It is like 
seed growing secretly in the earth. It is like the tiny 
grain of mustard seed which unfolds and expands until 
it becomes a tree so great that the birds come and 
lodge in its branches. Here we have the idea of slow, 
orderly, evolutionary development; a sharp contrast 
to the fantastic picture of a huge cosmic explosion. 
And therein we learn the lesson of patience. God 
never hurries. But, by that same token, the results 
do not fail when the conditions are fairly met. 

So, consider the parable of the leaven while 
struggling with that domestic problem of yours. If 
you have honestly put into it the yeast of a loving 
spirit, be patient and wait. Consider the parable of 
the seed growing secretly when you are prone to be- 
come impatient over the slowness of your progress in 
co-operation, in striving to live in good will with your 
neighbors, in disciplining your child, in realizing your 
ideals as a teacher, or in fighting with your own meaner 
impulses. Consider the parable of the mustard seed 
when you are dismayed at the world’s slow and 
fumbling gestures toward peace and brotherhood. Be 


sure only that you have done your part in hiding the 
leaven in. the dough, planting the seed, watering it 
and stirring the soil. 

We have here the stuff of Paradise, and enough of 
it, said Edwin Markham in one of his most virile 
poems. We need nothing more than what we have to 
build our Edens and our Heaven. One need not agree 
that the earth is all in agreeing that earth is enough, 
and more than enough, to provide us everything we 
require now in our efforts to achieve the kingdom. 
There is comfort and assurance in believing that 
there is a better world to come; but who wants to go 
into it naked of soul, bereft of that quality of life 
without which golden streets and gates of pearl can 
be nothing but an everlasting reproach? Moreover, 
it was not that world but this one in which we live, 
with all its needs and potentialities, that Jesus was 
agonizing over when he said: “After this manner, 
therefore, pray ye.... Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 


““We men of earth have here the stuff 
Of Paradise—we have enough! 
We need no other stones to build 
The stairs into the Unfulfilled; 
No other ivory for the doors; 
No other marble for the floors; 
No other cedar for the beam 
And dome of man’s immortal dream. 
Here on the paths of every day, 
Here on the common human way, 
Ts all the busy gods would take 
To build a Heaven, to mold and make 
New Edens. Ours the task sublime 
To build eternity in time!’ 


For Private Study or Group Discussion 


What would be your answer to the question: 
What is the meaning of “Thy kingdom come?” 

Do you think “‘the democracy of God” is a more 
acceptable phrase? Or is there a still better substitute? 

Does your reading of history encourage you to 
believe that the spirit of the Kingdom is making head- 
way in the world? 

If any element is still lacking for building the 
Kingdom, what is it? 

Has there been improvement within the span of 
your own lifetime? 


* %* 


HIS COMING 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


Surely he passed this way. 
How else explain a day 
Holding such glory—these 
White-starred anemones? , 
Ah, fall upon your face! 
This is a holy place. 


Not quite of earth this wood. 
Do you not feel you could 
Snap every tangling mesh, 
Slip from the hindering flesh? 
Just for a moment’s space 

See the white glory of 

The Lord Christ’s face? 


Berwyn, Maryland, 
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The Birds of Glacier National Park— III 


Perley M. Silloway 


NE of the quaint frequenters of the neighbor- 
hoods of the roads, camps, and trails of Glacier 
Park, where the Transition zone of vegetation 
meets the Canadian, is the pygmy owl. With a body 
no larger than that of a fat mouse, a symmetrical 
stubby tail, short legs with feet armed with sharp 
claws, a stout hooked bill opening into a wide gape, 
and small ear-tufts placed jauntily on the outer cor- 
ners of its head, the pygmy owl is a perfect midget 
among the predacious birds. Its plumage is streaky 
brown and gray, with similar motley hues; when 
standing erect its height seems no more than four or 
five inches. 

The bird observer will have the best luck in 
finding the pygmy owl on rainy or murky days, or 
toward the close of the afternoon when the shadows 
are darkening the woodland trails. On such occasions 
the pygmy. owl may be noted standing stolidly on the 
top of a stub along the trailside or other convenient 
station of observation, calmly eying the approaching 
hiker, or drowsily digesting the unfortunate mouse 
lately fallen into its rapacious clutches. Frequently 
toward the close of the breeding season an adult pygmy 
owl and several of its offspring may be observed in as- 
sociation, as the elder gives demonstrations in the art 
of procuring suitable vitamins for daily needs. 

The pygmy owl has a call very characteristic— 
a cooing whistled utterance pronounced with slow 
tempo in the beginning and continued into a series of 
rapidly enunciated notes. This call is heard most 
frequently in the nuptial season, and serves as a chal- 
lenge to any rivals loitering in the neighborhood; it is 
generally a prelude to a sharp debate with claws and 
beak with a pugnacious competitor. A duel between 
two of these diminutive pugilists is conducted with all 
the fury of give and take exhibited in the jealous 
quarrels of the hummingbirds—the onlooker imagin- 
ing that one or both of the combatants will be killed 
or maimed for life, but usually both emerge from the 
vicious struggle with little more harm than ruffled 
plumage. 

The western counterpart of the screech owl is 
listed as the Rocky Mountain screech owl, or west of 
the Continental Divide it is designated as Mac- 
Farlane’s screech owl; yet wherever found, it is only 
the familiar screech owl the farmboy knew in rural 
New England or in the woodlots and groves of the 
Middle West. In memory we recall its plaintive 
whistled trill, uttered from the dooryard trees on 
moonlight nights of the fall and winter. Its call is 
still regarded in many localities as an omen of evil. 
Why this interesting little owl should popularly and 
scientifically be dubbed with a misnomer such as 
“screech owl’ has always been a mystery to me; but 
thus it will doubtless be until a new generation arises 
which knows not the complications of ornithological 
nomenclature. 

One summer night, after I had crept into my 
sleeping-bag at the base of a tall pine stub, and was 
dreamily reminiscing about things ornithological and 
ctherwise, a whistled tremolo of a-screech owl aperch 


on the stub apprised me that we had a distinguished 
visitor in camp. Of course one is naturally averse to 
getting out of warm blankets on a chilly night, but the 
call of the owl was a lure not to be resisted. When I 
became active in the moonlight, the owl disappeared as 
silently as it had come. Again the owl came, and again 
it vanished in the gloom when I became inquisitive 
regarding its identity. The next morning one of the 
first discoveries in camp was a kangaroo mouse 
drowned in the water bucket, the only specimen of the 
jumping mouse we noted that season. I imagined 
that the owl had been in chase of the mouse, which 
had taken refuge in our camp, leaping into the pail 
and meeting a fate figuratively out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. 

One of the most distinguished members of the 
Glacier Park avifauna is the pileated woodpecker, on 
account of its size, its striking colors, and its noisy 
demonstrations in its daily activities. Its call is a 
ringing counterpart of that of the flicker; and its 
drumming is one of the most resounding noises of the 
big woods. It flies by powerful sweeps of its ample 
wings, showing cream-colored areas underneath; and 
in its eager explorations for food in decaying stubs 
and the larger tree-trunks, its lusty blows rapidly re- 
duce the thick bark to long splinters of kindling wood. 

The pileated woodpecker is no stranger to vaca- 
tionists of the New England and Adirondack wood- 
lands, but there it is not nearly so common as on the 
west slopes of the Continental Divide in Glacier Park, 
wherever the Transition zone merges into the Cana- 
dian. There it is by no means the shy and wary woods- 
man it is in the East, for it often swings into view re- 
gardless of the presence of the quiet observer, settles 
itself to work near the base of a sickly pine or tamarack 
and proceeds energetically with its undertakings, 
though pausing occasionally to scan the surroundings 
out of the tail of its eye. Sometimes a prone decaying 
log will be the base of its operations; and while in its 
eager quest for grubs the gleaner will permit the soft- 
footed hiker to approach close enough for very satis- 
factory observations. 

The three-toed woodpeckers, also well known in 
the northeastern forests, are common throughout 
Glacier Park. These woodpeckers have a crown cap 
of yellow, a marking which easily distinguishes them 
from other woodpeckers. Both of the species inhabit- 
ing this region are about the size of the hairy wood- 
pecker. The Arctic three-toed has the middle back 
covered with solid black, and hence is readily identified. 
The American three-toed has the black of the middle 
back crossed by white bars forming a “ladder-back”’ 
system of coloration which serves to distinguish it 
from its congener, the Arctic three-toed. 

Wherever they are found the jays are prominently 
ubiquitous members of the avifauna. The blue jay 
of the East is not listed among the birds of Glacier 
Park, but there are several jays inhabiting this region 
which take its place in attracting the attention of the 
ornithologist. The nearest counterpart of the blue 
jay in the Park domain, both in appearance and in 
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habits, is the black-headed jay, a bird slightly larger 
than the blue jay, and much darker in coloration. 
It has the back, wings, and tail indigo blue, with head 
almost black; and it has a conspicuous pointed crest. 
The call of the black-headed jay is quite different from 
that of the eastern species, being a harsh ‘“‘shack”’ 
querulously repeated. 

The Rocky Mountain jay is the western counter- 
part of the Canada jay, well known to the lumbermen, 
miners, hunters, and campers of the northeast woods, 
where it is popularly named whiskey jack, meat-bird, 
moose-bird, camp robber, and tallowhead. This jay 
has no crest, and nothing striking in its coloration, 
being an ashy plumbeous, with head, throat, and breast 
dull white, and a blackish band on the back part of 
crown and nape. This jay is one of the most inquisi- 
tive creatures of the woods, appearing in the neighbor- 
hood of a newly made camp before the preparations 
for the evening meal are well begun, in readiness to 
pick up any morsels of food within its reach; not that 
the visitor is hungry, but he is always curious to try 
the camper’s bill of fare, even if he must commit some 
minor depredations to satisfy his inordinate curiosity. 

A typical westerner in the Glacier Park forests 
is Clarke’s nutcracker. It is also an early visitor to 
the tourist’s bivouac, sailing across the wooded 
coulees with noisy calls carrying the jay-like quality of 
harshness. It generally appears in small troops or 
family groups, and from the tops of the tall conifers 
discusses the meaning of the quiet inroad into the 
mountain solitudes. Clarke’s nutcracker is crow-like 
in size, a strongly built bird lacking a crest, with dark 
grayish plumage, and black showing prominently in 
flight on wings and central tail feathers. This noisy 
bird is a kind of camp robber also, and does not hesi- 
tate to go through the camp larder if opportunity is 
afforded it in the absence of the owners. 

One of the most attractive group of birds fre- 
quenting the heavy forests of tamarack, fir, and pines 
in the neighborhoods of the camps, consists of the 
crossbills, evening grosbeak, and pine siskin. These 
birds are well known in the mixed woodlands of the 
northeast, especially in late fall and winter; but in 
Glacier Park they form an especially animating fea- 
ture throughout the regular tourist season. The 
erossbills, the red and occasionally the white-winged 
in association, roam in pairs and family groups here 
and there wherever their food is to be found, prin- 
cipally the seeds of the coniferous trees. The tama- 
racks and other evergreen trees do not bear seed 
plentifully every year, for there are seasons when a 
big conifer will not produce seed enough to feed a pair 
of crossbills even a week; in such seasons the crossbills 
are forced to wander far and wide in quest of trees 
whose cones are bearing seeds. 

In the nuptial season the male red crossbill is 
brick red, brightest on back and rump; the females are 
bronzy greenish or yellowish. At other seasons most 
of the crossbills show variegated colors, with tints of 
red, green, yellow, mostly overcast with bronze; and in 
this varying phase of coloration the males, females, 
and juveniles cannot be told apart with certainty. 
Where their food is plentiful, part of a flock may work 
in the tree-canopy and others on the ground, the latter 
gleaning the loosened seeds which have fallen from 


the cones on which their fellows are operating. While 
they are feeding, whether in the tree-top or on the 
ground, they utter a sharp chirping note like the syllable 
“kimp” commonly repeated in pairs. By this call the 
crossbills may be identified also when flying overhead. 

The evening grosbeak is among the most interest- 
ing members of the Glacier Park avian association; 
in the West it is scientifically designated as the west- 
ern evening grosbeak. In the Park domain this gros- 
beak can be noted in all localities in the summer season, 
generally as a pair passes overhead in business-like 
flight, uttering the characteristic call which resembles 
the chirping of a young chicken. Like the crossbills, 
the evening grosbeaks come and go as food attracts 
them, though their bill of fare seems to have a wider 
range than the crossbill’s. 

The male evening grosbeak is one of the hand- 
somest birds of the coniferous forests. In form it is 
stocky, with rather short tail. The plumage of the 
male displays areas of bright lemon-yellow, with black 
wings, tail, and crown; the wings are marked with 
white, and the crown has a showy yellow bar on the 
forehead. This species can be readily identified by the 
stout bill, greenish-yellow in color. 

The pine siskin is very common in Glacier Park, 
frequenting the neighborhoods of the camps and 
chalets in all portions of the domain. It closely 
resembles the female of the goldfinch, with which it 
sometimes associates in its general activities. It is 
streaky brown on the back, and it can always be dis- 
tinguished from the goldfinch by the suffused yellow 
it displays on the wings in flight. Above all, it can 
easily be recognized by the rasping, hissing call it 
utters in flight as well as in the most of its daily 
routine. In the nuptial season, the male pine siskin 
performs in a spirited flight-song, pouring forth a 
chattering jingle of notes as it wheels about in the 
sunshine displaying the yellow wing-markings. 

The thrushes of Glacier Park, with the exception 
of the varied thrush, are geographical variations of 
the species common to the eastern parks and wood- 
lands. Among these are the olive-backed thrush, the 
willow thrush, and the hermit thrush, all favorite 
songsters wherever found, and manifesting the same 
characteristics whether in the New England moun- 
tains, the Adirondacks, or in the forested slopes of 
the Rockies. 

The varied thrush frequents the heavy forests of 
spruce and tamarack, more commonly on the western 
side of the Continental Divide. At first glance this 
thrush resembles the robin, but its pattern of colora- 
tion is quite different. Its breast is yellowish-red, 
marked with a showy black bar; it has a reddish bar 
over the eye, and the wing is marked with reddish 
bars and spots. 

The song of the varied thrush is unlike that of 
any other of the thrushes, and once heard cannot be 
mistaken for the performance of the olive-backed, the 
veery, or the hermit thrush. The usual renderings 
are a series of vibrant whistles, resembling the domi- 
nant tones of the musical scale, like “‘do, me, sol, do,”’ 
though not always in this regular order, with inter- 
mingled grace notes—a charming recital well fitted to 
the somber environment of glacial cirque or shadowing 
mountain trail. 
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How Can We Tap Our Inner Resources of Power?’ 
Dilworth Lupton 


OU and I are amazing storage batteries of energy. 

Our bodies resemble clocks. At birth the 

mainspring is wound tight and guaranteed not 

to run down—in some cases in forty, in others, sixty, 
eighty, or even one hundred years. 

And what power lies in our brains. We can 
think, feel, remember, imagine, reason and choose. 
Furthermore, we are equipped with singular power 
over our instinctive selves; otherwise we should have 
been institutionalized as moral imbeciles years ago. 

In one of his books, William James suggests that 
few people use their fore-brains to one-tenth of their 
capacity. No matter how high or low may be our 
I. Q’s, we but partially tap our brain to the fullest. 
All too often our thoughts are fuzzy and dulled. 
The advertisements of health institutes constantly 
remind us that we operate our bodies at only some forty 
percent of their potential strength, and that if we 
would live intelligently, we could markedly increase 
the endurance and effectiveness of both body and 
brain. And each of us realizes, of course, that in spite 
of our usual behavior-control, we have times of moral 
lapse, when we live on low rather than on high levels. 

Look at your friend Smith. He jumps out of 
bed of a morning refreshed and eager for the day’s 
work. He labors long hours without seeming fatigue. 
Mentally he is alive and alert, running, as you say, 
“fon all six.” He seems to possess the ability to say 
“No” or “Yes” and mean it. You can count on him 
in a moral emergency. You look at Smith and say, 
“Why can’t I be like that?” 

You can be. When Dr. Rufus Jones was a little 
boy his father told him that an eclipse of the sun 
was scheduled for three o’clock that very afternoon. 
Rufus must have had in him the “makings” of a pro- 
moter, for he proceeded to sell tickets to his friends for 
the exclusive privilege of witnessing the solar spec- 
tacle from the family back yard. There are people 
who inform us—and how sage they look!—that the 
technique of tapping our inner resources of power is 
something esoteric. But it is really quite simple. 

One thing, however, we must bear in mind: our 
bodies, our brains and our moral stamina are inter- 
dependent. The weakness of one means the weakness 
of all; and the strength of one brings strength to 
all. 

Now that the national election is long since over 
and we have recovered our emotional sanity, I dare 
refer again to President Roosevelt without arousing 
bitterness, or opening myself to the suspicion of being 
a propagandist for the New Deal! 

Recently a friend of mine sat quite near Mr. 
Roosevelt several minutes before the latter was to 
give an address. Said my friend in speaking of this 
experience: ‘I was amazed by the President’s appear- 
ance. He seemed to possess singular mental poise and 
moral vigor. Then presently, when I saw his difficulty 
in rising and walking, I said to myself, ‘This man is 


*Address given at the annual meeting of the Guild of Parish 
Workers (Unitarian) on May 25, 1937. 


master of his physical self in spite of his infirmities.’ ”’ 

Herbert Spencer once wrote that “the preserva- 
tion of health is a duty,” and he added, “Few seem 
conscious that there is such a thing as physical moral- 
ity.” You and I are agents on earth of the God of the 
deeper universe. It is our business to pursue knowl- 
edge, to appreciate, and if possible to create, beauty, 
and to develop. our characters to the uttermost. We 
should be fit agents—fit physically—operating these 
machines we call our bodies at peak capacity. 

Most of us know full well the laws which govern 
our bodies, but we squander our health through care- 
lessness and willfulness. It would be wise, therefore, 
to remind ourselves frequently just what these laws 
are. 

We must exercise. Our bodies are adapted to 
jungle life; they are made for activity. And yet we sit 
in chairs most of the day and well into the night. We 
say we haven’t time for exercise. Yet President 
Roosevelt, no matter how busy he is, somehow finds 
opportunity to ‘‘sandwich in’ periods for exercise, and 
he would doubtless tell you that by so doing he gains 
time rather than loses it. 

We must train ourselves to sit and stand erect as 
kings, so that our organs will have a chance for freedom 
of function and that we may breathe deeply thousands 
of cubic feet of air into the inner recesses of our lungs. 

Some thirty years ago Annie Payson Call pub- 
lished a book entitled ‘‘“Power Through Repose.” It 
is well worth reading today, especially the edition re- 
vised in 1919. The author says that we are so af- 
flicted with restlessness that it amounts to disease. 
She gives excellent advice concerning wise relaxation 
of brain and muscles, thus conserving our energies for 
use at needful times. She reminds us that rhythm of 
activity and rest is the law of the universe, and that we 
violate this law at our peril. ‘‘One hair’s vibration in 
the rhythm of the universe would bring destruction, 
and yet we little individual microcosms are knocking 
ourselves into chronic states of chaos because we feel 
that we can be gods, and direct our own lives so much 
better than the God who made us. . . . This law of 
rhythm—or of equilibrium in motion and in rest—is 
the end, aim, and effect of all true physical training for 
the development and guidance of the body.” 

Fatigue spells moral and spiritual weakness. 
Lack of physical rest, however, is not the primary 
cause of fatigue. 

Within most of us there rages a conflict between 
our higher and lower selves, between our instinctive 
natures and our social impulses, between our inclina- 
tions and our imperious “‘sense of ought.’”’ As Paul 
said, the flesh wars against the spirit and the spirit 
against the flesh, and these are contrary one to the 
other. So we cannot do the things which we would. 
These inner conflicts are the chief source of fatigue. 


For centuries no man, except a priest, has ever 


entered Catholic cloisters for women. In recent 
months, however, the Roman hierarchy has permitted 
the taking of motion pictures in the cloister at Angers, 
France. This film, entitled “Cloistered,” is one of 
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extraordinary beauty and inspirational power. Here 
one can see the activities of the nuns—working, laugh- 
ing, singing and taking part in numerous services of 
reverence and devotion. 

As I looked at the film I experienced a strange 
mixture of emotions. Inspiring? Yes. But also some- 
thing forbidding. Those lovely girls, whom I saw take 
the solemn vow of poverty, chastity and obedience, 
were forsaking their friends and homes and forever 
shutting out from their lives the joy of marriage and 
the laughter of little children. They were attempting 
to solve the ever-harassing problem of conflict by 
escape. 

Jesus didn’t seek escape. When conflict raged 
within him—described symbolically in the Story of 
the Temptation, he “cloistered’”’ himself for a time 

in the wilderness, but while there he took no eternal 

vows of isolation and immolation. On the contrary, 
he soon threw himself again into the thick of life’s 
battle. 

He knew, intuitively, that the solution of the 
problem of inner conflict lies not through escape, but 
through overcoming evil by active goodness; by find- 
ing a unifying purpose in life; by surrender to a master 
spiritual passion before which all other passions be- 
come secondary. This master passion was for him em- 
bodied in two “laws” from the Old Testament: ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God, and thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ 

The modern psychologist expresses this same 
principle in his doctrine of ‘“‘sublimation.”’ Don’t run 
away, he warns, from these inner conflicts; don’t be 
afraid of the fundamental instinctive drives of your 
own nature. They are not evil unless misdirected. 
Direct them! Sublimate them! Open up new chan- 
nels for your instinctive energies. Release them, not 
for destruction, but for socially useful ends. That 
way lies power. 

Faith is one of the most effective sources of 
energy. Fear and distrust dissipate our inner powers; 
faith releases them. 

Even stocks and bonds advance or decline as 
faith of the investing public rises or falls. An athlete 
must believe in himself before he can excel. Faith 
makes for physical power because of its effect upon the 
circulatory and nervous systems and the digestive 
tract. Faith conduces mental vigor and moral 
strength. 

If we would be strong, we must believe in our- 
selves. Dale Carnegie in his ‘Winning Friends and 
Influencing People” states that the most fundamental 
of all motives is the desire to be important. Why deny 
satisfaction to this desire? If we would be strong we 
must believe in ourselves, in our own importance in the 
world. Here is one of the fundamental reasons that 
Christianity empowers men: it says to them: ‘“‘You are 
not worms of the dust, not mere physical organisms. 
You are sons of God!’ 

Strength comes, too, from the realization that we 
are important in the eyes of other people. But people 
will not believe in us unless we believe in them. For 
no man is isolated or alone; he is bound up in the 
living group. In spite, then, of the Judases of the 
world, we must continue to believe in people if we 
would be strong. 


7 

Some folk feel that they are quite disillusioned 
about the universe. To them we are mere bipeds 
strutting for a day on this cinder circling around the 
sun. The universe is wholly material; it mocks our 
hopes and in the end crushes us, and smashes all our 
dreams. But if we would be strong we must trust 
the universe; we must believe in a deeper spiritual 
world which surrounds and interpenetrates this world 
of matter as does the ether. We must believe in a 
universe which conserves our highest values. 

In the Book of Acts, one finds a strange story of 
how the disciples gathered together in an upper room, 
of how they heard the sound of a mighty wind and saw 
tongues of flame. What actually happened we do not 
know, for this story was written when such wonder- 
tales seemed quite natural and believable. We do 
know, however, that weak men became strong; that 
they left that upper room endowed with a new power, 
with strength to go forth and conquer the world. 

All great experts in religion—and only that man is 
an expert who sees religion from the inside, and de- 
scribes it from his own experience—bear witness to 
the dynamic power of religion, to its ‘interior height- 
ening energy.” 

One phase of that singular story about the upper 
room is worthy of our attention—‘‘continuing stead- 
fastly in prayer.” Prayer is the very heart of re- 
ligion. Without prayer, without man’s actual com- 
merce with God, religion is but a cold, intellectual 
philosophy, or an arguable code of ethics. With 
prayer, religion becomes power. Prayer is like the 
closing of an electric circuit; through prayer we open 
ourselves to spiritual currents which otherwise we can 
not experience. 

Our intellects have done much to strip prayer of 
its irrationalities and superstition. Our intellects are 
like acid which has separated gold from baser metal. 
But we can over-use our intellects. Like a botanist, 
who destroys a rose in order to analyze it, so we can 
shut ourselves off from the possibility of life’s deeper 
experiences by examining them too closely or over too 
protracted a period. 

You will remember that Zeno of Elis attempted to 
prove to his friend, Diogenes, that it was impossible 
for anyone to walk from one corner of the room to the 
other. His argument seemed mathematically sound 
and logic-proof. But no sooner had Zeno completed his 
demonstration and placed his Q. E. D. against it than 
Diogenes put him to rout by getting up and walking. 

So with prayer. Many wise heads will tell you 
that it is merely another outworn superstition or that 
it is wholly subjective. Listen with an open mind to 
their arguments. Then experiment with prayer it- 
self, not once, twice, but many times. Try it asa great 
spiritual adventure and you will doubtless find rich 
rewards of power not released in any other way. 

Your Uncle Dick, out in Iowa, leaves you $10,000. 
You buy some gilt-edge bonds. For several months 
your income is increased by quite a tidy sum. Then 
comes an unexpected emergency and you are forced to 
sell $3,000 worth of bonds. Consequently, of course, 
your capital is diminished, your income lessened. 

That certainly is “law” in the financial world, but 
this principle doesn’t hold in the world of personal 
and social life. Here spending, within reasonable 
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limits, actually increases one’s capital and dividends. 

Many physically and mentally efficient business 
and professional men spend two or three afternoons a 
week in a gymnasium. Suppose as you watched them 
pull chest-weights, toss medicine balls about and bat 
hand-balls, you should ask them, ‘““Why waste your 
energy?” It wouldn’t be a very serious question for 
you yourself to know the answer. Through expendi- 
ture of energy, the body increases its power. 

Our brains are in a sense muscles. Unless we use 
them they become weak and even atrophy. That is 
actually what happens to many of us. As we go on 
into our maturer years we gradually lose our eagerness 
for knowledge and let other people do our religious, 
economic and political thinking for us. But we have 
no business becoming victims of such a disgraceful 
fate. As Professor Thorndyke and others have shown, 
there is no reason why our mental powers should abate 
as our years advance. If we are increasingly to tap 


After 


Maria L. 


E were abroad that summer. But for all the 
charm of mountain, lake and Old World 
atmosphere I was homesick and _ lonely. 

So lonely that one early morning, in a little mountain 
village, I joined the procession of towns-folk on its 
way to a feast of their ancient saint. 

The great church was bare save for its tawdry 
altars, I did not understand a word of the service, 
the faces about me were those of strangers, their lan- 
guage unfamiliar; but as I bowed my head with those 
simple worshipers and waited with them for the 
mystical blessing, a sense of shelter and home stole 
over me, as if a great, kind mother had put her arms 
about me and soothed away the loneliness. 

After all, is that not the real gift, the real appeal, 
of the Roman Catholic faith? A great Mother- 
church, that, through the ages, has found for countless 
souls the lonely place in the human heart and healed 
its ache. 

For one cannot have lived long or deeply in this 
world without learning the truth of the old saying 
that man is made for God and is lonely until he finds 
Him. 

For us outside that faith there is much in it to 
ignore, much indeed to distrust, but one can but real- 
ize that it has conquered many a strong will longing 
for an authority above itself, and has answered many 
a powerful intellect, tired of questioning life’s problems 
and glad to leave it all to the great mother’s care. 
“Tt is the will of God’”’—how that has come to be the 
answer, final and satisfying, for multitudes of asking, 
suffering souls! It was the answer that Jesus found 
in Gethsemane. It is the answer that Dante gives 
in his wondrous line, “In His will is our Peace.’ 
More than acceptance, more than conquest, more than 
resignation—the will that has become “our Peace.’’ 

I sometimes wonder if our Universalism may not 
have come to mean for us the same sort of haven, an 
all-embracing, mothering faith. ‘The final harmony 
of all souls with God’’—certainly that leaves no one 
out and gives us all humanity and all eternity as our 


our mental resources we must use our brains; we must 
find opportunities to talk with people whose conver- 
sations enliven our own thinking; we must read books 
into which we are forced to put our “mental teeth,” 
and we must insist on thinking for ourselves. 

With advancing years there is a tendency to lose 
our moral as well as our mental power. Many of our 
contemporaries become moral fossils; they laugh at 
our dreams and visions, ridicule our attempts to live 
at our highest and in some small measure better the 
lot of others. We must not listen to them. If we do, 
we shall lose our morale and bog down in a morass of 
mediocrity. 

Let us rather increasingly obey that inner voice 
which cries out that we and the universe are unfinished; 
that we must throw ourselves with abandon into the 
high task of bettering our lives and the lives of other 
men; and that we must be unafraid to spend and be 


spent. That way lies moral grandeur and power. 
Drew 
heritage. But to one who does not share this hope 


there must come much questioning as he recalls 
humanity’s past failures, or even as he reads the news 
of today. The reprint of that chapter from “The 
Pilgrim Boy” appearing in a recent Leader seemed to 
me a serious document. I could not join in the “good 
laugh” suggested in the note at the head of the article. 
Here was a very real struggle abroad in the human 
world, and not so very long ago. Those of the present 
generation and in this part of the world have 
been spared this struggle between head and heart; 
their lines have fallen in pleasant places; but our 
workers in the South tell us that the struggle is still 
on, and they must feel the agonizing that underlies 
the harsh old doctrine, and, too, they must feel the 
sincerity of those who would welcome the larger hope 
if only they might feel it true. We would do well not 
to forget that old sincere if serious outlook. 

We are called a genial sect. We are said to have 
lightened and leavened the lump of the ancient aus- 
terity. But we alone have not done it. Science has 
helped, the widening vision of mankind has played a 
large part, and it might be wise for us to realize that if 
the lump is too much leavened it is apt to be a little 
frothy. We do not want to “emerge” from the deep 
waters of a partial faith into the shallows of a happy- 
go-lucky hope. 

For, after all, is Universalism more than a hope, 
even a universal hope? Isit a belief that can be proved 
scientifically and that satisfies the brain, or a hope 
born of the heart, of a sense of justice, of the idea of 
Fatherhood? 

The point where hope passes over into belief is 
not easily defined. Perhaps if we recall the deep old 
meaning of the word believe—to live by—it may 
show us that by “living by” our hope it may become ~ 
for us and for the world truly a belief. 

And after all I like to remember that Catholic ~ 
means Universal, and that the Roman Church be- 
lieves that in every human being there is the Catholic 
soul that may be saved. 
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The Freaky and Fanatical Pacific Coast 


Ernest M. Whitesmith 


NQUESTIONABLY the Coast is radical, par- 
ticularly at its northern and southern ends, 
but not sanely so. Its radicalism is half-baked, 

fanatic, freaky, and merely expresses a vague and self- 
ish discontent with the result of the present status. 
In no part of the country are labor unions more power- 
ful and more under the domination of unscrupulous 
racketeers. Demagogues make fortunes out of 
freaky movements. A surging, shifty mass of poten- 
tial Hitlerites waits fora Hitler. If Fascism achieves 
any triumphs in the United States it is most likely to 
begin its success on the Pacific Coast. 

The cause of all this need not be looked for in the 
climate, nor in any peculiar quality in the people who 
settled these states. The conditions illustrate forcibly 
what people do and become when away from home. 
Folks who at home have not the courage to go to any 
church but the respectable one of their fathers will, 
when on a vacation, go to strange places. Many 
people leave their “back East’”’ home for Seattle or 
Los Angeles with a church letter which remains for 
years in their trunk, because they decide to have some 
adventures among the folks who do not know them. 
So they seek out some new and strange gods. To 
satisfy their curiosity they investigate isms. Their 
excursions start them thinking out of the regular rut, 
a thing in which they have never had any experience; 
and it is not surprising that the result is some queer 
and freaky thinking. All of this applies to the entire 
West, but the farther and newer the West the more 
evident it is; and on the Pacific Coast the inquiring 
newcomers come in contact with the intoxicating air 
of exotic faiths and oriental occultism, producing a 
mixture such as civilization has not seen since the 
days of ancient Alexandria. 

The conditions are also the product of the home 
mission rivalry of Protestant sectarianism. In gen- 
eral the divinity school graduates of greatest talent 
and training were retained in the Eastern states by 
the stronger or more promising churches. The next 
best, and perhaps the more idealistic and devoted, 
chose the foreign mission field. In general the more 
poorly equipped and more sectarian-minded went to 
the home missions where denominational interests de- 
manded that only men of sectarian zeal and unques- 
tioned loyalty to the approved standards should be 
placed. In the new settlements they were to struggle 
for advantage on the basis of doctrinal superiority. 
The cardinal virtues demanded for such work were 
loyalty, aggressiveness, and salesmanship; and any 
laxity in doctrine or any tendency towards com- 
promising co-operation with rival bodies showed evi- 
dent unfitness. Consequently religious leadership 
throughout the West became quite generally narrow- 
minded, factious, and hostile to liberal culture. In 
spite of the huge enrollment in its universities and 
colleges, the whole Coast is a cultural desert inhabited 
by a race of alert go-getters who have put the dollar 
mark upon everything in the life that now is and in 
that which is to come. 

Another cause of the Coast’s fanatic Fundamen- 


talism and freakiness is the discrediting blunders and 
ineptitude of efforts to propagate religious liberalism. 
In the three northwestern states of Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregen there were organized eleven Uni- 
versalist and fifteen Unitarian churches, of which 
none of the Universalist and only six of the Unitarian 
churches survive, and most of the six enjoy rather a 
precarious existence. Those churches died because, in 
the first place, they tended to show an even greater 
narrowness of social vision than the liberal churches 
of the East. They were, quite often, composed largely 
of New England groups that tried to reproduce the 
atmosphere of their “back East’ set. The situation 
called for a real religious statesman and community 
leader—a Starr King. The dominant element would 
not tolerate such leadership. In the main they looked 
for, and unfortunately often got, ministers who were 
no wider-visioned than the orthodox home mission- 
aries. In the second place, the churches were starved 
by isolation, being often not less than three hundred 
miles from the next co-operating society. Western- 
ers have developed a realistic sense of the importance 
of mass movements and mass leadership; and one 
wonders why religious liberalism throughout the West 
never adopted the early Methodist technique, and did 
not give their missionaries a whole state for a parish 
instead of confining their efforts to a dozen or so of 
bored and discouraged people. With al! its boasted 
intellectual freedom, American religious liberalism 
has blindly worshiped an individualistic parochialism 
which is steadily strangling it to death. 

The opportunity remains. Indeed, the need 
seems to be far more urgent than ever since there is 
no popular demand. The popular demand is for such 
leadership as is given by an uncultured, brawling, 
greedy woman. But is she to be blamed for the mul- 
titudes that follow her like the children following the 
pied piper? Hers and kindred movements include 
the majority of church-going Protestants of many of 
the populous sections of these states. In metropolitan 
centers there are many large churches that are nomi- 
nally orthodox, but liberal in an upper-class fashion. 
They take their religion in a pickwickian sense. In 
spite of their limitations, there are quite a number of 
ministers who are doing a magnificent work. Never- 
theless, the situation is a desperate one. Fully fifty 
percent have drifted into a paganism which holds all 
churches in contempt, and their number is growing. 
Our conservatives are, if anything, more blind and 
unscrupulous than our intransigeant radicals. Is it 
any wonder that the potential moral leaders are 
giving up in despondency? 

The need is for a vitally spiritual liberalism. 
The Coast—and the whole nation—badly needs 
stability of character to take the place of the prevailing 
shiftiness and demagoguery. Such a liberalism needs 
itinerant apostles and organizers. It must be a move- 
ment to mobilize the free spiritual forces for com- 
munity leadership and community unity, and bring 
to the masses a religious revival which will give a 
genuine culture that will make possible the needed 
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economic and social readjustments; and I have the 
impression that the other coast and the “‘back country” 
are badly in need of all this also. 

This must be a joint undertaking, for it does not 
seem possible for any existing liberal denomination to 


Religion and 
Benson 


HE Spanish situation gives a new accent to the 
European crisis, which we have really with us 
always. England has changed Prime Minis- 

ters—Stanley Baldwin has voluntarily stepped down 
because the burdens of his office were intolerable to a 
man of his age. Neville Chamberlain has stepped in, 
and only reshuffled the Cabinet, which is still “na- 
tional.’’ It contains mainly conservatives, but only a 
few “Simon Liberals’ and a few “Macdonald Labor- 
ites.” 

When the Spanish Loyalists bombed a German 
battleship on patrol, and when five German warships 
in reprisal bombarded the seaport of Almeria, we had 
recorded two acts that were dangerous in all respects. 
The situation in Spain thus becomes more complicated. 
Germany has notified the international Non-Inter- 
vention Committee in London that she will no longer 
participate in the work of that body until protection 
for her fleet against further air attacks is assured. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull has urged the German 
and Spanish Ambassadors to find a “warless method” 
of dealing with their present situation. 

There are a great many things which this writer, 
along with most Americans, does not know about 
Spain today. In war, news is obscured. Events are 
hard to interpret. This is particularly true of the re- 
ligious aspects. One man’s perspective is now that 
both democracy and religion have probably little 
chance to function or survive. The Spanish Loyalists 
undoubtedly contain highly anti-religious elements. 
The opposing forces have recently indicated more 
clearly than before their Fascist colors—and that 
means that religion cannot flourish under a totali- 
tarian régime. 

It is now clear, as was predicted several years 
ago, that the German Government finds itself in a 
state of conflict, not only with Jews, who were the 
original objects of wrath, but also with Protestants 
and Catholics alike. There have been times within 
recent years, when Herr Hitler alternated between 
Catholics and Protestants. Not so now. 

The’ attack of Propaganda Minister Goebbels on 
the Catholic Church has been followed by Pope Pius’s 
message to German pilgrims urging a firm stand, the 
need for loyalty in the face of “very grave events.” 
Germany has withdrawn her ambassador to the 
Holy See. And the Protestant forces, particularly 
the National Confessional Synod, have again spoken 
out boldly. It takes courage to do what many Jews, 
Catholics and Protestants are doing in Germany to- 
day—more courage by far than to profess religion in 
the United States today. 

The Catholics are trying to go through with their 
attempts to enroll youth in their own organizations. 
The Protestant Confessional Synod has issued special 


deliver itself ‘from the body of this death” and even 
attempt so challenging a work. The best that exist- 
ing liberal churches can do is to survive for a few more 
years and make themselves bases and nuclei for the 
new, united, and more inclusive liberalism. 


World Events 


Y. Landis 


instructions to its pastors on how to combat official 
propaganda and interference by the State in the life 
of the Church. The Synod leaders have organized a 
special commission to deal with the situation. In a 
special message to pastors, the Synod leaders say that 
they must report that everywhere in National Socialist 
assemblies and training courses the Church “‘is spoken 
of with contempt.”” ‘“‘We warn all Christians not to be 
silent, but to protest against such attacks. . . .-The 
basis for all this is the conviction that National. 
Socialism itself is the Church.” 

The interest in taxes is universal. The certainty 
of taxes has impressed all Americans. Now President 
Roosevelt suggests revisions of our income tax laws so 
as to prevent further evasions. He has told the public 
that at least 150 wealthy Americans have evaded their 
responsibilities to the Government. The methods of 
evasion vary. Few, apparently, are so fantastic as 
those of the gentleman who incorporated his yacht 
and then had the corporation pay salaries to members 
of his family. 

The ethical person has an interest in all aspects 
of taxation. Public finance is simply group or social- 
ized purchasing. The funds raised by governments 
from their citizens are not, for the most part, money 
“thrown away,’ as some highly traditional and in- 
dividualistic seem to think. The funds of governments 
find their way into purchasing power. They get around 
to workers and to investors. Ask any merchant where 
the relief funds have eventually gone. 

There is a further ethical issue involved in finding 
a way to tax in relation to ability to pay. Everybody 
gives lip service to the idea—it is like professing re- 
ligion. But when it comes to taxing in relation to 
ability to pay—then the cries arise, particularly among 
the fortunate who are able to pay taxes. 

There are other matters worth noting. Our local 
governments generally raise money by taxing real 
estate, and the taxing of real estate has been much 
overdone in the United States. Again, the sales tax 
orgy of many states has simply thrown an undue bur- 
den upon the poor—who cannot bear the burden. 
The graduated income tax is not only one levied in 
accordance with ability to pay—it is also the most 
ethical tax that can be levied. And evasion has got to 
be stopped. 

Just before the Supreme Court adjourned, a few 
informal statistics were compiled which reveal much 
about the current and critical term. Mr. Justice 
McReynolds, who was appointed by President Wilson, 
has revealed himself as the most consistent opponent 
of New Deal Laws. He was the only dissenter in three 
cases. On the other hand, Mr. Justice Cardozo, ap- 
pointed by President Hoover, is shown to be the most 
consistent supporter of the New Deal measures. 
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In the present term, Mr. Justice Roberts, also 
appointed by President Hoover, voted to sustain ad- 
ministration laws in all important test cases. The 
most conspicuous reversals of opinion of the Court 
were due to Mr. Roberts. Before last October Mr. 
Roberts voted against the New Deal eleven times and 
for it only two times in important test cases. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching decisions were those 
on the Wagner Labor Relations Act, the Social Security 
Law, and the State of Washington minimum wage law. 
In other important decisions, the Court upheld the 
right of Congress to delegate to the Executive an em- 
bargo on arms for use in the Chaco; the Court upheld 
the legislation prohibiting the shipment of prison- 
made goods into states that bar their sale; the Court 
ruled favorably on the railway labor measure that sets 
up systematic procedures for collective bargaining. 

The Administration won all its important cases 
this term, as compared with a much more unfavorable 
showing in the previous term. Why was that? Has 
the Court laboriously and crudely conformed to the 
national will, and managed to find the precedents and 
the words to justify its action? One can usually find 
some passage of Scripture to justify any course of ac- 
tion one believes in—or is forced to believe in.— N.C. 
J.C. News Sevvice. 


*  * * 


AN INTERPRETER 
Lyman Ward 


N event of unusual importance has just occurred 
at Tuskegee Institute, in Alabama. George 
Washington Carver has been signally honored 

during his lifetime. A bronze statue of this noted 
man was unveiled Wednesday morning, June 2, 1937. 
The bust, which is life size, is in front of a noble build- 
ing named after one of the greatest friends that the 
Negro has ever had, Samuel Chapman Armstrong. 

The usual course in events of this sort is to wait 
until the death of the man who is to be honored. 
But with Mr. Carver the order was different. Those 
who have known him best and loved him most decided 
on a program which culminated in the unveiling of 
the statue. All gifts were spontaneous. A great num- 
ber of friends were allowed a part in recognition of this 
distinguished scientist and teacher. There were formal 
addresses in the great Logan Hall and a feeling re- 
sponse from the recipient of these high honors. There 
was beautiful music and a wealth of flowers. Notable 
tributes came from distinguished men who recorded 
as best they could the achievements of the guest of 
the day. 

George Washington Carver, however, remained, 
after the last word was spoken, greater than anything 
that was said. As I listened to the proceedings, two 
songs sang themselves sweetly in my heart. The 
first from Wordsworth— 


A primrose by a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more! 


The wooded hills, the yellow sands, the bright 
red clay, the black of the moors and fens, all beckoned 
to Mr. Carver. Every flower was to him a prophecy 
and every fruit a victory. The fields, the growing 


things, the weeds, the lowly foods of the soil, were as 

the primrose to Wordsworth who loved and immor- 

talized the fairy fields in the Lake District of England. 
The other song was from Tennyson— 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand, 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


It is given to but few mortals to understand the 
relationship between the plant and the man. Mr. 
Carver is an artist. He has extracted the oil from the 
soil and has reproduced upon the canvas the pictures 
which first had lodgment in his soul. Those who know 
declare that he has regained the pigments which the 
artists of Rome knew in the days of the Caesars. 
And these from the soil at Tuskegee! From the weeds 
of Tuskegee, Mr. Carver has found a fiber rivaling the 
jute of India. Some years ago I was a guest at a 
banquet of the State Horticultural Society. The food 
came entirely from Mr. Carver’s laboratory. A 
little later I called his attention to the fact that there 
were no dinner mints. He at once sent me a box of 
mints made from the sweet potato. It used to be said 
of Agassiz that he was too busy to make money. So it 
may be said of Carver. No allurements can get him 
away. The great Edison tried more than once and 
failed. Membership in learned societies cannot turn 
Mr. Carver’s head. Just now he is experimenting in 
vegetable oils with the hope of easing, if not curing, the 
sick of infantile paralysis. Those who are privileged 
to visit his private office will see hundreds of letters 
that are unanswered. The reason is that this inter- 
preter must work while it is yet day. I think of him 
as dwelling apart. He has never married. He has no 
family. He holds the root of the little flower and its 
stem, and in his solitude I dare say that he has found 
out what God and man is. 


* * * 


WHAT HAS LIBERALISM TO OFFER?* 
Gertrude F. Kauffman 


OMETIME ago I had the privilege of hearing an 
ex-Catholic priest address a modern congrega- 
tion concerning the reason why he had become a 
liberal. With the gentleness and persuasiveness so 
characteristic of his calling, he spoke tenderly of the 
Mother Church, and of how great a wrench it had been 
to leave her, when heart and mind could no. longer 
work in unison. 

What then had liberalism to offer where orthodoxy 
had failed? In place of the hidebound autocracy of 
Rome, he found a democratic community, for the 
Douay version, an open Bible, and for the crucified, 
bleeding Saviour, to be ecstatically adored and pla- 
cated, a radiant Lord, and approachable companion, 
to be followed daily, in happy surrender. 

Upon first thought it would seem the modern 


*Address delivered at the Universalist church in Oakland, 
Calif., by a student in the Pacific School of Religion, who will 
enter Tufts for graduate work in the fall. Miss Kauffman was 
led into religious work by Dr. A. Gertrude Earle. 
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church has no sacraments. This is far from true. 
Let us present such a theory in terms of values. Not 
the miracle of transubstantiation, eliciting the actual 
physical Presence, but the sacrament of the spiritual 
Presence, than which there is nothing holier nor more 
enduring. In this most wonderful of all observances, 
the Communion, the Eucharist, the Lord’s Supper, 
call it what you will, the inner Presence is a thing of 
the heart, which cannot be demonstrated in material- 
istic terms. This, then, is what the sacrament means 
to the true Christian liberal, a spiritual uniting to, 
and with, the Lord of Lords. 

And finally, religion, Catholic or Protestant, fun- 
damentalist or modernist, to be really worthy of the 
name, must be open-minded, ready to accept the good 
from whatever source it may come. ‘Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.”’ These 
words were not spoken idly by the Master. 

Pope worship or Bible worship—an infallible book 
or an infallible man—there is little difference. There 
are many religions, but one religion, many gods, but 
one God, many families, but one family, the holy 
family, of which we may all become members, if we but 
love him and keep his commandments. 

And so, liberalism, modernism, call it what you 
will, must fling out its banner of universal brotherhood, 
where there is neither Greek nor Jew, neither black nor 
white, neither bond nor free, but all one in Christ 
Jesus, who came that we might have life, and have it 
more abundantly, and that we might worship the only 
true God in spirit and in truth. 


“He drew a circle that shut me out, 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout, 
But love and I had the wit to win, 
We drew a circle that took him in.” 


* * * 


THE UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 
C. H. Emmons 


CONSIDERABLE number of former members of the Loyalty 
Fellowship have written of their inability to renew their 
memberships this year. This has resulted in a substantial re- 
duction in income greatly needed by the General Convention to 
meet its current expense budget. And added to this loss, a much 
larger proportion than usual of the renewals this year have been 
coupled with the request that the $10 membership fee be credited 
to the quota account of local churches. This contravenes the 
original purpose of the Loyalty Fellowship and encourages the 
already too widespread spirit of irresponsibility among the 
churches in reference to their obligation for the financial support 
of the General Convention policies and program. 

When the Loyalty Fellowship was authorized by the Worces- 
ter Convention it was specifically directed that membership fees 
should apply only to the general purposes account of the General 
Convention, and not be applicable to the quota accounts of local 
churches. At the same time the General Convention Board re- 
duced the quota ratio from 5 percent to 3 percent of current ex- 
penses, endeavoring to encourage local churches to improve their 
quota positions with the national organization. The expected re- 
sult appeared in connection with but a few of the churches. 
With most of the churches, however, the lowering of the quota 
rate seems to have been an incentive to a further recession in the 
level of their quota payments. 

To this has been added a steady pressure upon the General 
Convention from church officials and ministers to crowd back 
into the local pattern the missionary outreachings of those of their 
people who generously responded to the Loyalty Fellowship 


membership campaign. The demand that membership fees be 
credited to local church quota accounts, which placed a deadening 
hand upon this missionary, or larger than local, spirit and its 
co-operative expression, finally won a concession from the General 
Convention Board permitting a local quota credit if the member 
requested this. 

This, added to the previous concession of a lowered quota 
ratio, seems to have acted to the further weakening of the sense 
of stewardship which, because the church has failed to cultivate 
it among our people, has never been very responsive to fellowship 
requirements in our denomination. 

Some of our churches and some of our people, however, 
have integrated the spirit and principle of the Universalist 
faith so deeply into the individual and collective will, that they 
meet their larger denominational obligations regularly. 

One of our splendid Universalist women, learning that a 
number of our people were unable to renew their memberships 
in the Fellowship this year, gave $50, instead of her usual $10 
membership fee, for the purpose of offsetting the loss of four 
members who could not renew. This friend specified, however, 
that her church should not receive quota credit on her gift, as 
she was already giving sufficient financial support locally. 

A few have requested that their names be not published, and 
because of this we cannot add them to the following list of de- 
voted members, whose co-operation is deeply appreciated by the 
Board of Trustees. 

Many more members are needed in the Loyalty Fellowship, 
and we hope those who are able (as many more of our people are) 
to pay the $10 membership fee will give unrestricted support to 
the important and varied work of the General Convention. 
Quota credits will be given if requested, but it is hoped that the 
larger, broader vision and purpose of the fellowship will prevail, 
for, though quota money is needed for the church extension ser- 
vice, money is greatly needed in the current expense account 
to which unrestricted membership fees are credited. 


C. Neal Barney, New York, N. Y. 

A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Edward I. Comins, Worcester, Mass. 

Frank A. Dewick, Boston, Mass. 

Rey. C. H. Emmons, Boston, Mass. 

John W. Frost, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

George W. Keller, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Col. Horace B. Parker, Boston, Mass. 

Charles S. Payson, North Weymouth, Mass. 
’ Rev. A. I. Spanton, Akron, Ohio. 

Mrs. Lucy M. Titus, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Gertrude M. Whipple, Manville, R. I. 

Miss Alice S. Young, Somerville, N. J. 


* * * 


REPLICAS 


Speaking of words, can’t something be done about “replica?” 
This is a foreign word, and the English language has half a dozen 
good words for the idea back of its incorrect use. 

Properly, a replica is a copy of a piece of creative work, 
made by the person who produced the original. It is not just 
any copy, made by anybody. It is not a reproduction, nor a 
miniature, nor an imitation, nor a duplicate. If it is not made 
by the one who made what it is intended to resemble, it may be 
this or that, but it can’t be a replica. 

Therefore we have no replicas of ancient buildings, sculp- 
tures, or paintings. The men who made them are dead. We 
have casts, copies, and all the rest, but no replica. 

The St. Gaudens ‘‘Lincoln’’ near Westminster Abbey is 
a true replica. It came from the same hand which wrought the 
original that stands in Lincoln Park, Chicago. But the lovely 
building at Nashville modeled after the Parthenon at Athens is 
not a replica. It is a most astonishing copy of what experts 
think the Parthenon may have been, before war, vandals, and 
the tooth of time had made of it one of the world's sublimest 
ruins.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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Devotional Meditations Day by Day . 


Max A. Kapp 


Monday, June 14 


“And one said ‘Speak to us of Giving.’ 
And the Prophet said.” 


It is one of the paradoxes of religion and life that one who 
receives a gift from our hands does us an inestimable favor. 
There has probably never been an instance when free-hearted 
giving did not instantly reward the giver with blessing and 
benediction. And yet—listen to a parable: 

‘Long ago the dwellers of a certain village decided to have a 
feast, and as none were wealthy, it was agreed that each should 
bring a flask of wine which he would pour into the great cask for 
the use of all. 

“One of the villagers said to himself, ‘If I fill my bottle with 
water and empty it with the others, it will probably not be ob- 
served, and I will save my wine for my own use.”’ So he emptied 
his bottle of water in the cask. 

‘And behold! When the time came to draw the wine out of 
the cask only water flowed forth. Each one had said to himself, 
‘My contribution will not be missed.’ ”’ 

Prayer: O Creative and Wonderful God, I who am humbled 
before a blade of grass and the whirling atoms within, I who sense 
dimly the unperturbed laws of the moving universe, lift up my 
heart in thankfulness that I live. I pray that I may learn to em- 
ploy the beauty-making, faith-building powers of my soul to 
enrich the day, and to reach toward the Eternal. Amen. 


Tuesday, June 15 


“And a woman spoke, saying, Tell us of Pain. 
And he said: 
Your pain is the breaking of the shell that encloses 
your understanding.” 
The Prophet. Gibran. 


In a little book of fables called ‘‘The Silver Crown,” Laura E. 
Richards has written about “The White Fire.” A woman re- 
ceives the white gift of fire and asks, ‘‘What shall I do with it, 
Lord?” He answers, ‘‘Lighten the darkness.’”’ ‘‘As I may, yea, 
Lord,” she replies. 

But she was taken by a strong and silent one who bore her 
to a high tower, and kept her there in ward. The name of that 
strong one was Pain. And he was faithful, and they dwelt to- 
gether. 

“But she in the tower tended ever the white fire, and wept 
over it, saying, ‘How, in this tower, shall I do the will of Love 
the Lord, seeing here are only my fellow Pain and I? and the 
tower is full of seams and cracks, so that the wind blows cold upon 
my fire, and would fain quench it; and in no case can I lighten 
any darkness save my own.’ But still she tended her fire and 
kept it alive; pure and white was the flame of it. 

“But Love the Lord looked from the clearness where he 
dwelt, and smiled; well pleased was he. Through the rents and 
seams of that tower he saw the light stream clear and radiant. 
In the darkness, he saw men struggling forward, and heard them 
ery to one another joyfully, ‘Look up! take heart! yonder shines 
a light to guide us on the way.’ ”’ 

Prayer: Lord of Life, teach me to bear the pain I must 
bear with tranquillity and silence. Soften my heart, deepen my 
sympathies, discipline my soul in tenderness. Amen. 


Wednesday, June 16 


Show me the desert, Father, or the sea. 
Is it thine enterprise? Great God, send me. 
And though this body lie where ocean rolls, 
Count me among all faithful souls. 
E.E. Hale. 


When the Lord had finished his work on earth the angel 
Gabriel met him. “Lord,” he said, “thou hast done a wonderful 


work on earth; what plans hast thou made for the carrying on of 
thy work?” 

“T have given the message to Peter and John, and to the 
other fishermen, to Martha and Mary and the other women,”’ 
replied Jesus. ‘“They will tell their friends, and they in turn will 
tell others, and thus the whole world shall know.” 

“But supposing,” said the angel Gabriel, “that the fishermen 
and housewives get too busy, and forget, or that the friends 
forget to pass the message on in their turn? What other plan 
hast thou made, Lord?” 

He did not answer for a moment; then he smiled a wonderful 
calm smile. “I have no other plans,’’ he answered quietly, ‘‘I am 
counting on them.” (Adapted from ‘‘Youth at Worship.’’) 


Prayer: O God and Guide of our souls, we beseech and im- 
plore Thee in many petitions day upon day. We forget that 
Thou dost also beg us to put the thrust of our powers into enter- 
prise of great moment. Make us aware; make us stedfast; make 
us strong. Amen. 


Thursday, June 17 


Be glad of life because it gives you the chance to love and 
to work and to play and to look up at thestars. (Van Dyke.) 


What do men live by? If we take our cues from the sur- 
face, we shall mention a multitude of trivial things that seem 
momentarily indispensable. But reflective thought reveals that 
men live by profound things which are also simple things. Work, 
play, love and worship, according to one careful observer, are the 
things which give the richest impulses to human life. There is 
one element that we often overlook in making our estimates of 
life. It is freedom—inner freedom, the sense of spontaneity, the 
joyous outpouring of the self in tasks that have immediate and 


‘eternal value! Freedom is not a gift, and cannot be obtained by 


charter or amendment. It is spiritual birthright which never- 
theless has to be striven for. Hoary as the sentiment may be, 
freedom comes only from perfect obedience tolaws. We are free 
when we are moving with the world; we are restrained and 
cramped while we go against the current of life. 


Prayer: Thou High and Holy One, we thank Thee that our 
eyes may behold the heavens and our souls succumb to the spell 
of wonder. Set our tasks to some glorious music as we strive to be 
masters of life through the mastering of the deeper laws. Amen. 


Friday, June 18 


’Tis not what man does which exalts him, but what man 
would do. (Browning.) 


“What am I really purposing to do in life?” is a question that 
we need to ask ourselves again and again in our frenzied rush to 
achieve little goals. ‘‘Is it true that very much depends upon 
doing these multifarious things after all, especially when they will 
leave me worn, divided in spirit, and conscious of having done 
nothing very significant?” 

Many of us really want to live a life of love. We want the 
time to make our decisions in terms of love. We want our souls 
to reflect a poised love even in the little relationships unseen by 
human eyes. We really want to live in communion with the 
Eternal Spirit. Browning reminds us that our motives are more 
important than our achievements. Even if we fail in our reach 
toward the religious life, it is a great victory to have wanted the 
unreachable goal. God places us where we desired and willed to 
be. It is not failure but low aim that constitutes the crime, says 
Browning. 

Prayer: Lord of my soul’s elation, I thank Thee that Thou 
dost shatter my fragile peace to reveal unto me a deeper, firmer, 
peace. I thank Thee for the enchantment of what I wish to be, 
and I beseech Thee, grant me humility joined with strength to 
reach outward with faith. Amen. 
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Saturday, June 19 


“Jesus did not teach brotherly love; he taught fatherly love.” 
These words are italicized for emphasis in a recent book by 
Ernest Ligon, and he continues to emphasize the difference be- 
tween brotherly love and fatherly love. He maintains that the 
healthiest attitudes to take toward others are those described 
by the word ‘‘fatherly.’”” Many people who stumble over the 
extreme teachings of Jesus about forgiveness can see here a new 
light. Fathers continue to love their sons, even though the sons 
are “enemies.”’ Fathers forgive their children, not seven times, 
but seventy times seven. Parents bless children even when the 
children curse. Returning good for evil is a natural part of 
parental love. ‘Turning the other cheek” is not an impossi- 
bility, but a frequent experience for the fatherly personality. It 
is not a stagey father-attitude which is advised, but the kind of 
fatherliness outlined with great clarity in the Beatitudes and the 
Sermon on the Mount. Parental love has long been recognized 
as the noblest impulse in mankind, and to learn the responses of 
the father-attitude perfectly is to give meaning to the saying, 
“T and the Father are one.” 

Prayer: Thou Eternal Spirit of Good, we call Thee Father, 
for we sense that Thou dost seek our growth and enrichment. 
Behind appearances, Thou art real. Behind illusion, Thou art 
truth. Behind despair, Thou art hope. Amen. 


* * * 


CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Ray D. Cranmer 


UCCA time is Convention time in California, and when the 

“Candle of the Lord” stands white on the hills Universal- 

ists from the five California churches gather for their annual 

meeting. This year the dates were Tuesday and Wednesday, 
May 4 and 5, and the place was Riverside. 

Meeting in Riverside this year was especially appropriate 
and significant, since it was in Riverside just fifty years ago that 
the California Convention of Universalists was first organized, 
an event which the program of the 1987 Convention especially 
noted. Unitarians from the southern section of the Pacific 
Coast Conference joined with us again this year. Every Uni- 
versalist church was represented. A car from Oakland with 
the minister, the Rev. Horton Colbert, drivimg, made the repre- 
sentation complete. 

The Convention was not notable for its lively debates or its 
important resolutions, since there were no debates and no reso- 
lutions, except one thanking the Riverside parish and people for 
their gracious and kindly hospitality, which was unanimously 
carried. 

Tuesday afternoon was devoted to the annual convention 
of the California Universalist Women’s Association, with the 
president, Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson, presiding. Note- 
worthy on this portion of the program was an address by Mrs. 
Richard S. Rose on “Motive and Method in Missions,’”’ also a 
report by the Rev. George Miller and Mrs. Miller, who have 
recently returned from the Orient, where they visited our Japan 
Mission. Mrs. Sheldon Shepard of Los Angeles was elected 
president for the ensuing year. 

Since the business of the Convention was not heavy, the 
program was liberally sprinkled with stimulating addresses, 
every one of which was timely and deeply thoughtful. On Tues- 
day evening the occasional sermon was delivered by Dr. William 
S. Morgan, president of the Pacific School of Religion. The 
theme was: “‘The Revival of Religion in the Twentieth Century.” 
The president’s address on ‘1887-1937’ revealed Dr. Selleck’s 
unique ability to interpret and evaluate events in the march of 
time. Dr. Sheldon Shepard spoke on “Universalism or Chaos,”’ 
and Dr. Berkeley Blake of Santa Barbara on ‘“‘What of the 
Future?” 

Though in the full vigor of his eighty years, Dr. Willard C. 
Selleck of Riverside decided that the office of president of the 
Convention should pass to a younger man. Dr. Selleck had been 
president for twelve years. Dr. Robert Cummins was elected to 


succeed him. Other officers elected were: Dr. Selleck, vice- 
president; W. L. Ramsey, treasurer; the Rev. R. D. Cranmer, 
secretary; Dr. Mae Carey of Los Angeles, trustee. 

The annual Convention banquet was held at the Aurea Vista 
Hotel Wednesday evening. Dr. Edson Reifsnider acted as toast- 
master and introduced Dr. Ernest Caldecott, who spoke on ‘‘The 
Liberal Church and Social Reform.” Dr. Morgan spoke briefly 
and announced that the Rev. Robert Cummins was to give the 
Commencement Address at the Pacific School of Religion and 
would receive the degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology from that 
institution. Prof. Rol Benner of Occidental College spoke next 
on ‘‘Transition in Personal Faith.’”’ Dr. Selleck closed the Con- 
vention on a high spiritua] note, making all feelthat these hours of - 
fellowship were sacred and that it was good for each one to have 


been present. 
* * * 


SOUNDS OF SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
June Cary 


T is a peaceful Sunday afternoon, warm with the promise of 
spring. Through our windows, slightly opened, come in 
successive sounds, leisurely and separately. In our church near 
by idle sparse chords of ahymn. Against this, like counterpoint, 
is pitted the delicately reedy shrillness of a distant bamboo flute. 
That fades away but... . 

Suddenly a native song, loud and in vigorous rhythm, rolls 
and quavers with suggested sadness. I look towards the second 
story of the dormitory across the street, and through the wide- 
slid window-doors see in the sunshine the singer, squatting on 
his heels, preparing to hang up a framed picture. He rises and 
holds it off at arm’s length, then with firm strokes drives a nail 
or so into the woodwork above the doors. As he puts it in place 
his song and his work cease and he melts from sight into the 
shadows of the interior. Only the piano braves the ensuing quiet. 

But now it may be the singer, who, sitting perhaps cross- 
legged on the straw-matting of his room, is trying the banjo- 
like samisen, who now plucks the melody, now scrubs the accom- 
paniment. Perhaps, even, it is he who wearies of this ancient 
music, for it at length is replaced by the crisp voice of a radio 
announcer. 

And this voice fades under the crunching rush of a trailer- 
motorcycle darting down the narrowstreet past the corner of our 
still narrower one. There passing gefa sound sharply, and with 
deeper tones the voices of hotiday seekers. The urgent tinkle of 
a bicycle bell warns them to beware its swooping passage. . . . 
They all have gone; against the momentary silence only the 
piano sounds on. 

The breeze ruffles gently my window curtains of kimono silk. 
It plays over the smoothly rich woodcarving of the Chinese sage 


on his mule. He makes no sound, but only listens. 
* * * 
NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Seven men and women prominent in their various fields of 
government, economics, foreign relations, journalism and educa- 
tional administration will serve as faculty leaders at the sixth 
New England Institute of International Relations, to be held on 
the Wellesley campus, June 29-July 9. The general theme of 
this year’s conference will be ‘‘America’s Part in Easing World 
Tensions.” George A. Selleck, executive secretary of the Society 
of Friends in Boston, is director of the institute. 

On the faculty are two foreign newspapermen, well known 
also as statesmen and writers—Dr. Hugo F. Simon, former Ger- 
man Consul-General in Chicago, who is now the American cor- 
respondent of the Berliner Tageblatt, and Y.T. Wu, editor-in-chief — 
of the Y. M. C. A. press in China and former executive secretary 
of the student division of that organization. 

The other faculty members are Miss Bess Goodkoontz, 
Assistant U. S. Commissioner of Education; Kirby Page, former 
editor of The World Tomorrow: Frederick J. Libby, executive sec- 
retary of the National Council for the Prevention of War; Anne 
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Hartwell Johnstone, secretary of the department of government 
and international co-operation of the National League of Women 
Voters, and Bruce Winton Knight, professor of economics at 
Dartmouth College. 

Sponsored by the American Friends Service Committee in 
co-operation with the Congregational Council for Social Action, 
the Institute is non-sectarian and is open to any one interested 
in the constructive study of vital world problems of today. It 
is particularly planned for men and women concerned in develop- 
ing effective types of community education in world affairs in 
clubs, churches, colleges and schools. 

Mornings will be devoted to three lecture periods conducted 
by members of the faculty and followed by discussion. In the 
. afternoon, there wil! be informal discussion groups and recreation 
programs on the campus, playing fields and Lake Waban. Nine 
evening lectures in Alumnae Hall, some by distinguished visiting 
speakers and several by faculty members, will be open to non- 
members of the Institute. 

Mrs. Royal G. Whiting of Weston is chairman of the Insti- 
tute committee, composed of representative men and women. 
On the committee are Mrs. Aroline W. Adams of Salem; K. Brooke 
Anderson of Brown University, Providence, R.I.; the Rev. Rob- 
ert M. Bartlett of Longmeadow; Dr. Phillips Bradley of Am- 
herst; Henry J. Cadbury of Cambridge; Ellis Huntington Dana, 
Harvard Church, Brookline; Miss Elizabeth Chace of Providence, 
R. I.; Mrs. A. Burns Chalmers of Northampton; Mrs. William 
Duguid of Cambridge; Mrs. Henry Wilder Foote of Belmont; 
Mrs. Francis Cooley Hall of Chestnut Hill; Dean Halford 
L. Hoskins of the Fletcher School of International Law and Di- 
plomacy, Tufts College; Miss Blanche R. Howland of Cambridge; 
Mrs. Edward Ingraham of Cambridge; Mrs. Hilda L. Ives of 
Portland, Maine; the Rev. Harold E. Martin of Foxboro, Mrs. 
Nancy L. Newell of Wollaston; Mrs. Chester C. Smith of New- 
ton; Mrs. Kenneth Webb of Saxton’s River, Vermont, and Dr. 
Earle M. Winslow of Washington, D. C. 

The New England Institute is one of nine to be held during 
June and July throughout the country. Further information 
about the conference may be obtained from Mr. Selleck at 120 
Boylston Street, Boston. 


* * * 


HELL WHAT YOU MAKE IT 

Most everybody believes in hell. What kind of hell do you 
believe in? 

The conception of hell as a place of endless torment where 
the wicked are burned forever comes from the heathen. 

It is not a Christian doctrine. It was not taught by Jesus, 
or his disciples, nor by the early church fathers. Nor by the 
greatest scholars in the great schools of religion in the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era. The Bible does not contain a single 
verse teaching the doctrine of endless misery. 

The Old Testament was written in Hebrew. The New Tes- 
tament in Greek. In the Old Testament the Hebrew word “‘sheol”’ 
translated “hell’’ means grave. In the New Testament the 
Greek word ‘‘hades”’ is translated hell. But neither of these 
words should ever be translated, as a place of “‘endless misery.” 
All great scholars agree on this. Partialists agree on only one 
verse in all the Bible, Matt. 25:46: ‘‘And these shall go away 
into everlasting punishment.” 

The Greek word for “‘everlasting”’ is “‘aion’’ and means age- 
lasting—not endless. And the Greek word for ‘‘punishment”’ is 
more correctly translated by the word correction—not vindictive 
punishment. 
Gehenna Fire was one on the south side of the city of Jerusalem 
where criminals were punished in days of heathen cruelty. Grass 
is now growing where the hell-fires once burned. 

We believe in hell, but not in an endless hell. For an end- 
less ‘‘hell’”’ would do no good to God or man. 

It is not a Bible doctrine. It is not a Christian doctrine. It 
is not reasonable to believe that a good God who is infinite in 
wisdom, power and love, could create such a place or permit it 
to long endure. 


Another Greek word translated hell is ““Gehenna.”’ ~ 


4 


We believe in God, the Bible, in Jesus Christ. In the cer- 
tainty of just retribution for all sin, the correction of all evil and 
thereby the salvation of all souls at last. As the poet says: ‘“That 
not one life shall be destroyed or cast asrubbish to the void when 
God hath made the pile complete.’ 

We all need the purifying fires of a good hell. We believe in 
a hell that is good for something. With fires that burn to some 
purpose—to correct and to save. ‘“‘Ye shall be saved yet so as 
by fire.” The sinful life is followed by its natural consequences— 
misery and woe. ‘Be not deceived.’ ‘‘Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap.’’ The sinful life makes the hell- 
fires burn. Your hell will be as large as you make it, and it will 
last as long as sin lasts. 

But there is a way of escape. It is through a life of holiness 
and happiness—the Christian life. Seek that life today and live 
it evermore. Jesus Christ is still the “light of the world.’’ The 
saviour of all. Turn to him and you may find in him “‘the Way, 
the Truth and the Life.” —0O. G. Colegrove in Florala (Alabama) 
News. 


oF * * 


THE ‘‘JONESES’’ OF AVERAGETOWN, U. S. A. 
In the average city the average citizen earns $1,300 a year 


if he works in a factory and $1,350 in retail stores .... four 
out of ten persons of marriageable age are unwed ... . one in 
ten is widowed or divorced . . . . 15 percent of wives are em- 


ployed outside the home . . . . two out of three families have 
no child under ten years of age ... . about one-third of the 
children of high school age are not in school .... there are 
generally only three or four persons in a family, including board- 
ers and relatives .... the average renting family pays $28 
a month for its dwelling. 

These and many other facts concerning Mr. Average Citi- 
zen and his urban habitat are revealed by William F. Ogburn, 
professor of sociology at the University of Chicago, in ‘Social 
Characteristics of Cities,’ a pamphlet published by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. 

Averagetown, U.S. A., a city of about 50,000, finds its in- 
habitants in the North paying an average of $5,000 for owned 
homes, and $4,600 in the South. Fifty percent own their homes 
in the North, thirty-five in the South. There is a greater dis- 
crepancy in rents, the Southern renter paying $15 a month, as 
against the Northerner’s $28. This is due to the large numbers 
of Negro homes of small rentals in the South. 

The average wages of $1,300 a year for factory workers and 
$1,350 for retail store employees include payments to women 
and young persons as well as to men. The average tax for each 
person over fifteen years old is $43 a year. 

Most citizens of the average city are old enough to hold down 
a job, but not so old as to be shelved, Professor Ogburn finds. 
They are between twenty and fifty years of age. The average 
city has 62 percent as many young as it has people of working 
age, and 28 percent as many old. 

* * * 

When Mrs. J. answered the doorbell, she was confronted by 
a man with a pack on his back. In a jolly Irish brogue, he de- 
scribed rare and expensive laces which had been smuggled into 
this country—from Ireland. His prices, he said, were quite low 
because the payment of duty was evaded. 

As he spun his yarn, Mrs. J. became enthusiastic. Here 
was an opportunity to acquire genuine treasures cheaply. She se- 
lected several pieces that suited her fancy. The stranger took his 
money, shouldered his pack, and left. 

Then Mrs. J. displayed her purchase to another who was 
more familiar with such merchandise—only to find that her so- 
called foreign importations were not genuine and that she had 
been frightfully overcharged. 

If a peddler with an Irish brogue approaches you with an 
offer to sell you “Irish lace,’’ which has been smuggled into this 
country, save your hard-earned money. Generally both the lace 
and the brogue are imitation Irish. It is usually inferior mer 
chandise horribly over-priced.—Boston Better Business Bureau. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


JEROME DAVIS ANSWERS HAROLD DAVIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Harold Davis has made some interesting comments on my 
article. Had I been writing an entire volume on the subject, in- 
stead of for a periodical, I am sure his queries would have been 
more fully answered. The question of whether the equivalent 
of $3,238 in goods and services could have been given to every 
family in the United States in 1929 is one that is authoritatively 
answered. The data for this estimate come from the Report of 
the National Survey of Potential Product Capacity, which was 
carried on under the sponsorship of the government and has been 
pronounced by no less an expert than Charles A. Beard as one 
of the most significant contributions to our thinking which has 
appeared in some time. As a matter of fact, the report itself 
believes that if organized distribution were more effective we 
could give over $4,000 to each family. 

Mr. Davis objects to my statement that capitalism is de- 
liberately sabotaging the production process. I do not think 
this statement is too extreme, although I admit it is open to 
differing interpretations. As a matter of fact, when a public 
utility plant buys an electric power system which is worth $100,- 
000 for $34,000,000 in order that insiders may obtain a rich rake- 
off, this is deliberately sabotaging production, for rates have to 
be kept up in perpetuity on $34,000,000 instead of $100,000. 
Of ccurse it can be said this is not deliberate sabotage, it is merely 
greed on the rampage, but this is quibbling with words. Simi- 
larly when new inventions are suppressed and society is pre- 
vented from reaping their benefits, it is sabotaging production. 
Countless other examples might be given had we the space. 

In a brief magazine article it did not seem necessary to lay 
down a complete blueprint either of what capitalism was or the 
system which should supersede it. In general it seems probable 
that at some future epoch the basic means of production and 
distribution will have to be collectively owned. This may be ac- 
complished through the co-operative movement or through some 
other collective form of control. 7 

If your readers are interested in the system which I propose 
as a substitute for capitalism, I suggest that they read my volume 
on “Contemporary Social Movements,”’ published by the Cen- 
tury Company. This is a book of over 900 pages, which gives 
sufficient scope genuinely to permit the outlining of various 
constructive proposals. I would also urge that those who want 
to go into this matter more fully should read my book on ‘“‘Capi- 
talism and Its Culture,’’ which defines very clearly what is meant 
by the capitalistic system and shows that the defects are in- 
herent in the system and cannot be remedied by mere palliatives. 

Jerome Davis. 

New Haven, Conn. 

* 1 


FOR ALL WHO HELP MAKE THE LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mrs. Swart and I send greetings to the recently-elected 
president of the Association of Religious Editors. We have 
long thought that The Christian Leader deserved special recog- 
nition for its excellence. One of its most admirable qualities to 
me is its open-mindedness, its willingness to meet truth that is 
“vet to be known”’ with mental hospitality. 

One reads so much nowadays of the marvelous discoveries 
in the scientific laboratories that the truth that is yet to be known 
seems to be just in the offing. It makes a body sorry to be too 
old to hope to live till it is revealed. 

I have just been reading “‘Barabbas was a Publisher,’ by 
George H. Doran. It is an interesting book. He has known 
many notable people, among them Mary Borden, author of 
“Man of Nazareth,”’ of whom as a writer he speaks most highly. 
After all, people are the most interesting thing in this world. 

I read your story of “The Little Corner Never Conquered” 
with the greatest interest, and when Colonel Bicknell’s picture 


was unveiled last winter I went back to the story and read much 
of it again. If ever a job well and sensibly done, it seems to me 
the Red Cross did it in Belgium. 

But I am writing this to give voice to our appreciation of 
the recognition of the quality of our religious journal and its 
editor. . 

Rose C. Swart. 

Washington, D.C. 


* * 


THE GRAVE OF JOHN MURRAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Plans are being made to celebrate in 1941 the 200th anni- 
versary of the birth, at Alton, England, of John Murray. 

Meanwhile, Robert F. Needham’s suggestion for a service 
at Mount Auburn this year is generally approved. 

The Murray lot on Moss Path, No. 587, I have lately re- 
visited. Bought by the proprietors of the First Universalist 
Society of Boston about 1837, in 1864 the lot and improvements 
thereon were put under ‘‘perpetual care,’’ as was done with the 
Central Avenue lot No. 103, where the statue of the Rev. Hosea 
Ballou stands, in 1904. 

Hosea S. Ballou. 

Brookline, Mass. 


* * 


PASADENA PAPERS PLEASE COPY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The effect of the great freeze of 1937 in California, about 
which you may have read in some eastern newspapers, was 
grossly exaggerated. Only a very few of the many oranges on 
the tree in my back garden were rendered unfit for use, and the 
lemons, which are somewhat more tender than the oranges, 
weathered through safely. Now that the rapid growing season 
has arrived the scars left by the frost on many shrubs are being 
healed. There were, however, some things which were killed. 
Bougainvillea and some of the hybiscus were destroyed in the 
more exposed places, and in the more severe climate of Pasa- 
dena many things were damaged beyond healing. 

Up on the rim of the world in the Tehachapi highlands I 
saw my first golden eagle in the wild. The rolling mountainside 
was painted with the blues and reds and pinks of blooming wild 
flowers, and high over all were two golden eagles on a hunting 
expedition. You can imagine that was a great day for me. 

Ray Cranmer. 

Santa Paula, Calif. 
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DEPENDS ON THE DEFINITION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read your editorial in The Christian Leader on 
Dr. Morrison’s article in The Christian Century. I have not read 
The Christian Century article—only your quotations from it. 
I want to confess that if the quotations are a fair summary of 
Dr. Morrison’s stand and if it is upon these that you base 
your “queer twist’? judgment, I think I have the queer twist 
also. 

I think Dr. Morrison is referring to the Living Church and 
not to man-made institutions. 

No less a person than the late Dr. Earle in one of her Helper 
lessons, under Side Lights, quoted, ‘‘Before man was, the Church 
was, and for this cause came we into being.”” This quotation has 
stuck in my mind, and become emblazoned there. I can even see 
it on the page, though I do not remember which Helper it was in 
or whom she was quoting. But we all know that Dr. Earle quoted 
only well recognized authorities. 

The Church of God is not of man’s making, but man has the 
privilege of identifying himself with it. : 

Mrs. Edwin Cunningham. 

Augusta, Maine. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Through Reason to God 


The Purpose of God. By W. R. Mat- 
thews. (Scribners. $2.00.) 


Dean Matthews, the successor of Dean 
Inge at St. Paul’s, believes that the argu- 
ment for the existence of God known as 
the teleological argument needs to be re- 
stated today in the light of our new com- 
prehension of biological evolution and 
with fresh consideration of the philosophi- 
cal basis of the argument. In lectures 
delivered at Glasgow University, here 
somewhat expanded, he examines the 
more traditional forms of the ‘‘argument 
from design,’ and then makes his own ap- 
proach to the question through a re- 
examination of the philosophy of evolu- 
tion. For him no materialistic interpre- 
tation of evolution can account adequately 
for mental activity, which means not only 
knowing but valuing, not only an under- 
standing of objects and events beyond the 
self, but an appraisal of their worth in 
terms of what is ideally best in the long 
run for man. Dr. Matthews presents his 
religious point of view simply and clearly 
and with no disposition to belittle the dif- 
ficulties which any such view must face. 

To those who object that a universe 
“designed” or controlled by a divine 
purpose would impose on man as real a 
servitude to necessity as would the sort 
of universe that thoroughgoing material- 
ists have pictured, Dean Matthews points 
out that the situation is at once made 
very different when the end conceived of 
as the key to God’s purpose is one which 
includes the development of human free- 
dom. And this is, indeed, the ‘“‘end’’ 
which the author sees as the distinctive 
feature of the kind of society which has 
been held up as ideal under the concept of 
the kingdom of God, a society of free, de- 
veloping personalities, realizing together 
the values of beauty and truth and good- 
ness. ; 

Dean Matthews makes no claim that 
history can be symbolized by a straight 
upward path, or by a rational “‘curve;” 
a better figure is a wavering line. There 
are set-backs, disasters, catastrophes, and 
these are partly due to the irrational ele- 
ment we call chance, partly due to the 
failure of persons and society to realize 
their part in the whole scheme. “The 
course of history is studded with occasions 
when the future depended on whether a 
few individuals had the insight to see what 
might be done and the courage to do it, 
and with other occasions when the few 
who perceived the signs of the times could 
not make their vision effective in social 
action.” Yet, concludes Dr. Matthews, 
history “has some meaning. It discloses 
a direction.”’ That is the progressive 
creation of man. “We are reading a story 
of which we know only a part.” 


This book raises the profound philo- 
sophical questions familiar to all who have 
thought at all deeply about the possibility 
of Divine Purpose in the universe, and it 
offers a religious thinker’s considered 
thought about these issues. ‘Apologetic’ 
in a technical sense, the book is yet sincere 
and thorough in its analysis of the prob- 
lem. 

* * 
What Did the Earliest Preachers 
Preach? 


The Apostolic Preaching and Its De- 
velopments. By C. H. Dodd, with an 
introduction by E. F. Scott. (Willett, 
Clark. $1.50.) 


As Dr. Scott points out, the New Testa- 
ment pictures for us many early preachers 
and teachers. Had they as many different 
creeds and messages? Or had they a com- 
mon faith and a common message? By 
strictly critical methods Dr. Dodd sets out 
to state what Christianity really meant 
for one and all of these different heralds 
of the new hope. 

In the primitive church there lasted for 
some years the expectation of an early 
return of Christ, a return thought of not 
as a future event for which there was time 
to make preparations but as an immediate 
return. This was proclaimed as ‘‘the 
impending corroboration of a present fact: 
the new age is already here, and because it 
is here men should repent.’”’ The proof 
that the new age had come was found in 
the supernatural elements in the experience 
of the believer. But in time the unity of 
experience behind this conviction was 
broken. The age of miracle was not quite 
so pressing as the world which went on 
its course much as it had always done. 
The Lord did not come on the clouds. 
The crisis passed. It was the readjustment 
thus forced upon the believer that called 
for those changes which came with de- 
veloping Christian thought. 

Dr. Dodd feels that while the Church 
left behind the primitive modes of ex- 
pressing the original proclamation (that 
prophecies had been fulfilled and a new 
age inaugurated by the coming of Christ, 
born in the Davidic line, put to death in 
according with Messianic tradition, buried, 


-raised from the dead, exalted at the 


right hand of God, whence he will come 
again as judge and savior), the central 
purport of that proclamation was pre- 
served. 

The author discusses, at the close of his 
analysis of the New Testament evidence, 
the preaching of the ‘‘gospel’’ in our own 
time. He feels that those who have 
thought that New Testament criticism 
could “prune away those elements in it 
which seemed to us fantastic’ have been 
wrong. At the center of it all was “this 
alien, eschatological gospel.”’ It was no 


less out of touch with prevailing thought 
in the Hellenistic world than it is with 
modern thought. So Dr. Dodd cannot 
approve of those who select from the New 
Testament certain passages which seem 
to have a modern ring and declare that 
these represent the permanent gospel. 
He himself emphasizes the eschatological 
to the extent of saying that ‘‘no conception 
of Christianity is true to the New Testa- 
ment which does not recognize that the 
Christian era, as we call it, marks an 
abrupt break in the relation in which the 
people of God, and, indeed, the whole 
human race, stands to the historical] order.” 

As might be expected from what has 
been said, Dr. Dodd repudiates the com- 
fortable liaison which ‘‘an optimistic and 
idealistic type of religion’? has contracted 
with the evolutionary view of history. 
“The kingdom of God is identified with 
a utopian goal of social evolution upon 
earth.’”’ For Dodd the kingdom of God 
is no utopia. ‘‘The gospel does not speak 
of progress, but of dying and rising again.” 
The pattern of history ‘‘is revealed less in 
evolution than in crisis.’” Once in the 
course of history the spirit of man was 
“confronted” with the eternal God in 
his kingdom, power and glory. “There 
was a great encounter, a challenge and a 
response, a death and resurrection; and 
divine judgment and life eternal came into 
human experience.” 

Thus we reach, through New Testa- 
ment criticism, the essentials of Barthian- 
ism. And liberals had better know what 
the interpreters of crisis-theology are say- 
ing. There is a great issue drawn. Shall 
we abandon our confidence in growth 
through intelligence and good will between 
men and await a crisis-revelation as the 
only source and evidence of the divine 
in human life? Dr. Dodd has stated the 
one side of the controversy, but not in a 
way that will lead many who proclaim the 
“optimistic and idealistic type of religion”’ 
to cease and desist from their efforts. 
Humanistic exaggerations of man’s un- 
aided virtue and capacity for growth are 
readily understood when such expositions 
as this are read. 


OPEN AIR SERVICE 


The eleventh annual open air service 
of the Universalist Churches of Eastern and 
Central Maine will be held at Camp Ben- 
son, one mile north of Newport, on the 
Dexter Road, on June 27. 

The service will be held in the pavilion 
in case of inclement weather. Rev. Emer- 
son Hugh Lalone, manager of the Univer- 
salist Publishing House, is the preacher. 
Mr. Lalone is new to Maine. It will be his 
first visit to the Universalists of the Pine 
Tree State. He has already won a large 
place in the hearts of Universalists for his 
enthusiasm, vision and consecration. The 
hour of the service is 11 o’clock, D. S. T. 
There will be special music. Everyone 
invited to this service who can come. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


DEADLINE—JUNE 30 


The books of the General Sunday 
School Association close on June 30. This 
means that in order to balance our budget 
for the year we need the co-operation of 
every superintendent and treasurer in our 
local schools, and of the president and 
treasurer of every state Sunday School 
Association. 

Will you check with your treasurer to 
make sure that the following from your 
school has actually been sent on to us? 
Thank you. 

Per capita dues in states not having a 
Sunday School Association, five cents per 
pupil and teacher. 

Friendship Offerings: Japan, Southern, 
‘Miners. 

Pledges made last fall or during the 
year. 

Left over items from previous years. 

Send in your money now. Do not fail us. 

* * 


UNITARIAN MEETINGS 


Our Unitarian friends hold their annual 
church meetings in Boston each May. 
One of the days is given over to the hear- 
ing of reports, the stating of purposes, and 
an inspirational and informational address, 
in the field of religious education. As 
representatives of the General Sunday 
School Association, a co-operating body 
with the Unitarian Department of Re- 
ligious Education, the following members 
of our board and staff attended: Rev. 
Edgar R. Walker, president of the G. S. 
S. A.; Mrs. Ruth O. Pullman and Dr. 
Angus Hector MacLean, vice-presidents; 
Miss Andrews and Miss Yates of the staff. 
Others in the party included Mrs. A. H. 
MacLean, Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, and 
Rev. and Mrs. Emerson H. Lalone. 


The new president of the A. U. A., Dr. . 


Frederick May Eliot, spoke, while the 
address of the day was given by Dr. George 
A. Coe. For years Dr. Coe has been an 
outstanding leader in the liberal movement 
in religious education. He is the author of 
a number of books in this field. In spite 
of his eighty-one years his address was dis- 
tinctly forward-looking, and a challenge to 
each one of the almost 300 persons in at- 
tendance. We anticipate that Dr. Coe’s 
address will appear in the columns of the 
Leader and bespeak your search for it. 
* * 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONFERENCE 


Persons who are not too far-distant 
from Boston will want to take advantage 
of the annual conference for church school 
superintendents and workers, to be held 
this year June 19 and 20, at Andover- 
Newton Theological School campus, New- 
ton Centre, Mass. 

As in previous years, a rich program is 
offered, with leaders of all denominations 
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* For every child— 

* Spiritual and moral training; 

* Understanding and the guarding of 
= his personality; = 
* A home and that love and security 
es which a home provides; 

* Full preparation for his birth; 

* Health protection from birth 

* through adolescence; 

* Health instruction and a health 
zs program; 

* A dwelling place safe, sanitary, and 
‘e wholesome; 

* A school which is safe from hazards; 
* A community which recognizes and 
= plans for his needs; 

* An education which prepares him 
- for life. 

From ‘The Children’s Charter.” 
* 

* 
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co-operating for the help and guidance of 
church school workers. Starting at two 
p. m. on Saturday with registration, a wor- 
ship service led by Rev. Frank Jennings, 
executive secretary for the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches, and a conference on 
“Holding the Pupil in the Church School 


During the Teen Age,’’ follow. At four - 


o’clock there will be an open forum on 
general problems in the field of religious 
education. From five to six there will be a 
recreational program, with supper at six 
p.m. In the evening Prof. James Berk- 
eley will speak on ‘‘What Are We Trying 
to Do through Religious Education?’’ 
Following this will come forty-five minutes 
of discussion. At 8.45, under the guid- 
ance of Miss Luliona Barker, there will be 
a conference on two phases of summer 
work, the Vacation Church School and 
Summer Assemblies. 

Following breakfast on Sunday morn- 
ing Dr. Jennings will again have charge of 
the worship service. Miss Susan M. An- 
drews will speak at 9.15 on ‘“‘Monthly 
Conferences and Retreats,’ while Miss 
Elizabeth Hopkins will follow this with a 
presentation of “‘Teacher-Pupil Relations 
Outside the Class” at 10.830 a. m. An 
exhibit of church school materials and 
chapel service will conclude the morning 
session. At two o’clock six group confer- 
ences will meet simultaneously. These in- 
clude: Missionary Education, led by Rev. 
John L. Lobingier; Constructive Educa- 
tion for World Peace, under the guidance 
of Rev. Clyde W. Robbins; Temperance 
Education, in charge of Rev. Edward 
Estaver; The Work of the Committee on 
Religious Education in the Church School, 
led by Rev. Clarence H. Frank; Home and 
Church Co-operation, presented by Miss 
Bettina Gilbert; and Records and Re- 
ports, guided by Miss Lottie Grant. 
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The closing assembly will be at 3.15, con- 
cluding with a service of consecration. 

We urge our schools and ministers in the 
vicinity to make a serious effort to send 
leaders to this conference. It helps us to 
know what other church workers are doing, 
how, and with what results. It enables us 
to get acquainted with a larger circle of 
church-school-minded individuals. It helps 
us see our own needs in a clearer light, 
Plan to attend. The cost for the total con- 
ference, including meals and over-night 
lodging in dormitory buildings, is only $2, 
with an additional registration fee of 25 
cents. Make your reservation by June 15 
through the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches office, 6 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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THE BOARD MEETS 


To save money most of the Board Meet- 
ings of the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation are held at convention time, when 
the Board members are all together. Since 
inaugurating the biennial conventions, 
however, it has been necessary to institute 
a board meeting for the off year. 

Following their attendance at the Uni- 
tarian Department of Religious Education 
meetings in Boston, May 27, the Board 
met on Friday, May 28, in the conference 
room at 16 Beacon Street, from nine a. m. 
to nine p.m. Rev. Max A. Kapp of Fitch- 
burg, secretary of the Association, and Mr. 
Glen R. McIntire of Brunswick, Maine, 
treasurer, were also in attendance. 

* Eo 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Among the recent callers at our office 
have been Mrs. J. M. Paige, formerly of 
Concord, Vermont, and temporarily of 
Fryeburg, Maine; Mrs. Muriel Streibert 
Curtis of Wellesley, Mass., known to 
many of our workers through her valuable 
book, ‘“‘Youth and the Bible;’”’ and Mrs. 
G. H. Howes, wife of the minister of 
the federated Congregational-Universalist 
church at Northfield, Vermont. We are 
aways glad to greet the workers in our 
c'hools, particularly those whose visits to 
Boston are limited by distance. 


The entire teaching staff, totaling nine 
persons, of the Portsmouth, N. H., church 
school, enrolled in and regularly attended 
the local Leadership Training Class, 
sponsored by the Portsmouth Council of 
Religious Education, and held on each 
Wednesday night for five weeks. The 
course offered, ““How to Teach,” was led 
by Prof. Naomi Eckdahl of the faculty 
of the University of New Hampshire, at 
Durham. 
minister of the Universalist church, is 
president of the Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. 

* * 

Many things that are well done are 

done with exactness.—John Wanamaker. 


Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, ~ 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MOTION PICTURES IN SLIDE FORM 


The recommendation in Our Young 
People’s column of May 29 suggesting 
that your young people’s societies devote 
Sunday evenings to discussing one of the 
motion pictures they had seen in town is, 
to my mind, a very good one. 

May I add to it a suggestion that they 
use motion pictures and stage plays that 
they can present on a screen of their own 
and study closely? During my pastorate 
in Newark I used, every Sunday night, 
lantern slides made from certain motion 
pictures and stage plays. My object was 
to point out the lessons as they applied to 
the every-day life of youth. Our young 
people were able to sit before these beauti- 
fully colored slides and hear the full story 
of the play and then, with the lights up, de- 
vote the rest of the evening to its main 
lessons. The discussions were often very 
intense, always lively, and generally very 
beneficial. The attendance at the meet- 
ings increased and many new young people 
were drawn to our church permanently. 
A stereopticon is not an expensive purchase 
and will repay itself a hundred fold if used 
in this new way. 

Quite a number of the orthodox churches 
are using these illustrated dramas for their 
young people and Sunday school work. 
Our Universalists might do the same thing 
with great profit. 

I have a list of fifty to seventy-five very 
appropriate subjects based on the strongest 
and cleanest motion pictures and spoken 
dramas, and would be happy to help any 
group of officers to map out a series for 
the fall and winter. The expense would be 
kept to the lowest possible figure. I am 
sure the results would be gratifying. 

We must do some new things to stimulate 
interest in our youth gatherings and to 
build the sentiments and purposes of our 
young people along positive Christian lines. 
There is nothing superior to pictures in 
accomplishing these objects if up to date 
and intelligently discussed. 

Henry R. Rose. 

We are glad to receive this comment 
from Dr. Rose on our recent article. We 
hope others will send in suggestions on any 
of the material which is printed in our 
column. It wiil be very valuable to have 
such an exchange of ideas. 

* * 


A FINE PROJECT 


Under the leadership of J. Stewart Diem, 
president of the New York State Y. P. 
C. U. and member of the National Y. P. 
C. U. Board, a project is under way to 
raise money to send a large group of chil- 
dren in New York City to Murray Grove 
for a period during this summer. We 
heartily commend this project and know 
that it will receive the support of our Uni- 
versalists, particularly those in the New 


York area. Murray Grove is an ideal place 
for such a camp in the summer months, 
and no better use could be made of the 
shrine of Universalism than to have it 
used for the service of underprivileged per- 
sons. We believe insummer camps. They 
not only give the child a great benefit that 
he does not and cannot get in the city, but 
it relieves the parents of a great strain and 
gives them a better opportunity to rest 
while the children are away under good 
care. 
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On Saturday, June 5, a dance was held 
at Prescott House in New York for the 
purpose of raising funds to send the chil- 
dren to Murray Grove camp. If you did 
not attend the dance perhaps you would 
like to make a contribution to help this 
splendid project and to insure its success. 
Contributions large or small wil! be grate- 
fully received, and should be sent to Miss 
Edythe Green, 1156 College Avenue, New 
York City, Miss Green is a teacher in 
the church school at Prescott House, and is 
connected with the Church of the Divine 
Paternity. One dollar will make you a 
booster for this camp. We hope there will 
be many. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


AT THIS TIME OF YEAR 

We quite naturally begin to think of 
Summer Institutes and of the Clara Barton 
Camp at this time of the year. We sin- 
cerely trust some member of every Mission 
Circle within reach of Ferry Beach will be 
present this summer. 

The Clara Barton Birthplace Commit- 
tee met at North Oxford Friday, and 


- everything seems to be moving along 


nicely toward a successful summer. Work- 
men were busy sawing and hammering and 
building the new stage in the barn. We 
have long needed this and it will add much 
to the pleasure of the campers, for it is to 
be large enough to hold an entire group of 
thirty, and strong enough to permit them 
to dance without any bending or danger of 
collapse. We may be fortunate enough to 
secure some foot-lights discarded by some- 
one in the vicinity of Oxford, but if we do 
not we shall see that the stage is adequately 
lighted. Then, too, there are to be dress- 
ing rooms on either side, and a curtain 
which pulls across the whole length of the 
stage and dressing rooms. 

Part of the new sewage system is installed 
and this will take care of us for this season. 
We hope to complete the whole system in 
the fall, at which time we also trust we 
shall be able to start the erection of the new 
Central Unit. You will be interested to 
know that a new stove is to be placed in 
the kitchen, and that this is a gift from 
an interested friend. The stove is to burn 
gas, the sort that is used in the country, 
and it is the type used for school cafeterias 
and in places where cooking for one hun- 
dred is necessary. 

We are telling you all of these things 
with the hope that if you have not already 
planned to be at the Birthplace of Clara 
Barton on June 12, this message will reach 
you in time to make up your mind that 
you can’t afford to miss this day. 

You will not need even to pack your pic- 
nic luncheon if you do not care to, for there 
will be chicken salad, potato chips, rolls 
and coffee, all for forty cents, with cake 
and ice cream for sale if you desire. So 
you see we’ve tried to plan for your hap- 


piness as our guests on June 12. Program 
starts at eleven o’clock. 

While we are telling you of the Birth- 
place and Camp, we would like you to know 
that the pupils of the Clara Barton School 
of Philadelphia make some contribution to 
the camp each year. They have sent their 
gift this year, with the following note: 

“T am enclosing a check to you for one 
dollar. The money has been raised by the 
pupils who are members of the Red Cross 
Club of Miss Suckow’s school—the Clara 
Barton School of Philadelphia. They 
wish it to be used in furthering your very 
noble work among diabetic children. 
Trusting you may have every success in 
this work, I remain, yours, 

““K. W. MacFaden.” 

And another interesting letter has been 
received from Swift and Company of Chi- 
cago, sponsors of the Sunbrite Junior Nurse 
Corps broadcast of the Episodes in the Life 
of Clara Barton, which tells us that 
Dorothy Hart, national president of the 
Sunbrite Junior Nurse Corps, is to be in 
Boston very soon, attending the Conven- 
tion of the National Grocers’ Association, 
and that while she is here they are planning 
to have her visit the Birthplace of Clara 
Barton. They suggest that she give a 
program for the little girls, but unfor- 
tunately the date scheduled for her visit 
comes just before camp opens. However, 
we shall see if her visit can be delayed a 
couple of days, but if that is impossible, 
we shall welcome her and other members of 
the cast whenever they can visit the shrine. 

* * 
MORE GUILDS ADOPTING LITTLE 
SISTERS 

Weare happy to add to the list previously 
published, the Newark, N. J., Clara Bar- 
ton Guild, which has sent us $12 to care 
for their little sister one week in Camp. 
We would also like you to know that the 
Hartford Clara Barton Guild sent us $24 
for its little sister. Isn’t that splendid? 
And through our corresponding secretary, 
we note that the Clara Barton Guild of 
Perry, N. Y., has sent $12. Good for the 
Clara Barton Guilds! 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


[THE annual parish meeting of the Na- 

tional Memorial Church on May 12 
recorded another busy and fruitful year. 
A fellowship dinner preceded the business 
meeting, at which Elwood J. Way pre- 
sided. Under the by-laws the fiscal year 
of the church ends September 30, coincid- 
ing with the General Convention year. 
The annual treasurer’s report, therefore, 
will be given at the semi-annual meeting 
in the fall, when the budget for the next 
fiscal year will be adopted after conference 
with the Trustees of the General Conven- 
tion. Partial payment had peen made on 
the Convention quota. The balance as 
well as the amount set up in the current 
budget for the work in Japan will be paid 
before the end of the fiscal year. 

In the field of religious education, cov- 
ered by Miss Bonner’s report as pastor’s 
assistant, a commendable feature has been 
the regular attendance of teachers and 
pupils. A slight gain in enrollment of new 
pupils has been made. The Adult Forum, 
held Sunday mornings before the church 
service, under the direction of Dr. C. I. 
Hendrickson, connected with the Soil 
Economics Division of the Department of 
Agriculture, has completed another profit- 
able year. Experts from educational in- 
stitutions and various scientific bureaus of 
the government have led the discussions of 
social problems with which religion today 
is concerned. The Sunday Evening Group 
of young people, meeting for supper around 
an open fire, has been a weekly ‘“‘at home”’ 
for fellowship and informal discussion that 
has served a valuable purpose. 

The church office handled over 26,000 
pieces of material, the largest amount in 
any year. That included the monthly 
Parish Bulletin, weekly calendars, monthly 
reports for the Board of Management, 
statistical reports, circular parish letters, 
announcements and programs of various 
gatherings, typed Leader articles, addresses 
by the pastor, a large correspondence, etc. 
In 1929, just before the new church was 
ready for occupancy, similar material 
amounted to 1,638 pieces. Only volunteer 
assistance to Miss Bonner, especially by 
Miss Hortense Keables, made it possible 
for this amount of office work to be done. 
Even so it was a heavy drain on the time 
and strength of the pastor’s assistant, 
added to her more important duties in the 
field of religious education and pastoral 
service. 

For the auxiliary societies the Ladies’ 
Aid Association reported over $1,000 
raised and expended for various forms of 
parish maintenance; the Mission Circle 
had met in full the apportionments of the 
Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion; the W. E. D. O. Circle had enlisted 
in useful service a group of business and 
professional women; the Y. P. C. U., the 


_ portance, 


Optimist Club and the Players had all 
done good work. 

The Visitors’ Register 1isted 427 signers 
during the year. A sample count of the 
last month showed 128 visitors from fifteen 
states and the District of Columbia. Of 
course not all visitors register, especially 
the many attending the Sunday services: 
The Register is evidence of the continued 
and widespread interest in the National 
Memorial Church. 

Ralph C. Staebner and Arthur G. Wiley 
were elected members of the Board of 
Management for four-year terms. Mr. 
Wiley succeeded M. W. Lewis who, having 
completed a full four-year term, was not 
eligible for re-election. Mr. Lewis had 
served twenty-five years in various official 
capacities. He was given a heartfelt vote 
of thanks on his retirement. The other 
elected officers, all re-elections, are: Mod- 
erator, Elwood J. Way; secretary, Milton 
R. Vollmer; treasurer, Hortense Keables; 
registrar, Eleanor Bonner; statutory trus- 
tees, Elwood J. Way, the Rev. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon, Dr. Roger F. Etz; official repre- 
sentatives of the General Convention, Dr. 
Walter H. Macpherson, the Rev. Ellsworth 
C. Reamon, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Dr. Fred C. 
Leining, Dr. Clinton L. Scott. The terms 
of all these officials begin October 1. 

Deep regret was expressed by vote at 
the serious and protracted illness of Dr. 
Harned, director of music, and a vote of 
appreciation was also sent to Miss Jessie 
Masters, acting director, and the members 
of the choir who are carrying on so efficient- 
ly and devotedly the ministry of music of 
the church. It is a great tribute to Dr. 
Harned as well as to the choir members that 
his high standards have been maintained 
in his absence. 

An unexpected pleasure was the presence 
of the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon and Mrs. 
Reamon, who were attending the annual 
Red Cross convention in Washington. As 
a member of the General Convention Board 
of Trustees and one of the Convention’s 
representatives on the local board, his com- 
ing was especially fitting. He made a 
felicitous talk at the close of the meeting, 
expressing the deep interest of the whole 
denomination in its nationally representa- 
tive church. 

In his pastor’s report Dr. Perkins com- 
mented on various matters of special im- 
among them the continuing 
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PERSONALS 


Dr. Carl Polson of Stockton, IIl., re- 
cently took the initiative in getting all 
the ministers of the town together at a 
luncheon in one of the cafes. It proved 
such a pleasant and profitable affair that 
it was unanimously agreed to meet every 


fact that a constantly changing number of 
strangers is found in the Sunday congre- 
gations. ‘Some of them,” he said, ‘‘be- 
come regular attendants and find their 
places in our organized fellowship. But 
the greater number belong to the changing 
group of more or less temporary residents 
that constitutes so large a part of the popu- 
lation of Washington, especially in recent 
years. We have to recognize the fact that 
to a large extent we are a missionary church 
ministering to many people whom we 
may not expect to become permanently 
identified with our organized life. The 
value of our ministry is to be measured, to 
a considerable degree, by what our type of 
service, combining reverent worship, a 
positive faith, and intellectual freedom— 
not any one singly but all together—can 
do for people who are evidently reaching 
out for something that feeds their lives.” 

Referring to the wide outside circula- 
tion of the monthly Parish Bulletin which 
was begun a few months ago, the report 
said: “The responses received from a num- 
ber of the recipients indicate that the 
plan is accomplishing its purpose of in- 
creasing the sense of fellowship of our Uni- 
versalist people generally with the Na- 
tional Memorial Church. At present the 
cost is considerable, but to whatever ex- 
tent may prove to be practicable we hope 
that a way may be found to continue this 
form of extension work.” 

Commenting on the significance of the 
bequest of Miss Ida F. Myrick, announced 
last December and which will probably be 
received some time next year, Dr. Perkins 
said in part: 

“It is hoped that this bequest will en- 
courage others to make bequests. In fact, 
T already know of one that has been written 
in a will as the direct result of the increased 
confidence in the future of the National 
Memorial: Church that the Myrick be- 
quest has created. But any movement in 
that direction would speedily stop if pos- 
sible donors saw that we were lying down 
on their gifts and ceasing to do all we could 
do by and for ourselves. Only as their be- 
quests mean an enlargement of what they 
and we do together as partners, rather 
than a lessening of our share in the partner- 
ship, can we expect to have our endowment 
funds increased by donors in the future. 
The old law still holds that the Lord helps 
those who help themselves. Bear that in 
mind when the canvass for next year’s. 
budget is put on in the fall.”’ 


and Interests 


three months. 
Catholic priest, and the Methodist, Evan- 
gelical, Lutheran, Nazarene and Univer- 
salist ministers. 

Dr. Frank W. Merrick of Beverly, Mass.,. 
was asked to speak for his class, 1887, at. 
the commencement of Syracuse Univer- 


Those present were the 
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sity. As he was unable to be present, his 
brief address was read by another member 
of the class. Dr. Merrick was invited to 
preach in the Universalist church in Chelsea 
on Memorial Day. 


Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, Calif., 
is on her way to Europe, sailing from New 
York on the Bremen June 10. 


Mr. Walter Stuart Kelley of Brookline 
is attending the fifty-fifth reunion of his 
class in Dartmouth College at Hanover, 
NH. 


Rev. and Mrs. Ernest F. Marble of 
Norway, Maine, announce the birth of a 
daughter, Carol Ann, on May 28. 


Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., was the 
supply preacher at Roxbury, Mass., on 
June 6, and on June 13 he will be the 
preacher at Orange, Mass. 

Rev. Douglas H. Robbins of Lowell, 
Mass., has been chosen pastor of the 
church in Orange, Mass., and will begin his 
new pastorate on June 20. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., officiated at 
the marriage of Dr. Geo. F. Bowerman, 
librarian of the Public Library in Wash- 
ington, and Miss Joy L. Webster, at the 
Ontario, Washington, June 1. Dr. and 
Mrs. van Schaick then motored to Cobles- 
kill, N. Y., from which place Dr. van 
Schaick returned to Boston, June 7. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd J. Huntley of 
Worcester, Mass., announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Eunice Sherriff 
Huntley, to Davis Stanley Rawson, son of 
Mrs. Charlotte Rawson of Worcester. 
The marriage will take place June 26 in 
the First Universalist Church. Miss 
Huntley, a graduate of Emerson College, 
is director of the dramatic department of 
the Worcester Girls’ Club. She is presi- 
dent of the Emerson College Club of 
Worcester. Mr. Rawson is at present 
minister of the Bethany Universalist 
Church of Framingham. 

Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone preached, 
on Sunday, June 6, in Grace Church, 
Lowell, the pastor of which, Rev. Isaac 
Smith, has been ill for some time. 

Mrs. C. R. Smelker, Miss Martha Smel- 
ker and Mrs. George H. Wood, of New 
Madison, Ohio, called at Headquarters 
June 2. 

Iowa 


Waterloo.—Rev. Edna P. Bruner, pas- 
tor. A Junior Y. P. C. U. with thirteen 
members was organized in April. On 
May 21 the minister and four members of 
the Universalist Guild (affiliated with the 
W.N. M. A.) attended the annual spring 
luncheon of the Minnesota W. N. M. A., 
which was held at Owatonna. The young 
men of the parish have entered a team in 
the Y. M. C. A. Church Soft-ball League. 
A full delegation is expected to attend the 
Iowa Universalist Convention in Mitchell- 
ville, June 11-18. Miss Bruner preached 
at Osage on the last Sunday evenings of 
April and May. 


Massachusetts 


Worcester, First.—Rev. V. E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. At aspecial meeting of 
the First Universalist Society held Sunday 
morning, May 23, at the close of the 
morning service, it was unanimously voted 
“that the resignation of Dr. Tomlinson as 
pastor of this church, to take effect as of 
July first and in accordance with his re- 
quest, be accepted with regret.’ Other 
important actions voted were: “that an 
outlook committee be appointed by the 
moderator of such number as he may deem 
advisable, representative of the various 
organizations of the church, to investigate, 


’ report, and to recommend to the members 


of the church society the availability of 
any candidate for pastor to succeed Dr. 
Tomlinson.’ Then this vote was taken: 
“that a committee be appointed by the 
moderator of such number as he may deem 
advisable, representative of the various 
organizations of the church, with power 
to act in connection with expressing in 
some form, recognition by the members of 
the parish of the loyal, devoted, and up- 
lifting service rendered by Dr. Tomlinson 
during the term of his pastorate in this 
church.” 

West Somerville—Rev. Warren B. 
Lovejoy, pastor. The newly organized 
men’s club has made a good start, holding 
its regular meetings on the third Monday 
in the month. It has been addressed by 
such men as Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, and Rev. Donald G. 
Lothrop. On the Sunday morning follow- 
ing Easter, a men’s breakfast was served 
by the club, after which the entire group 
attended church. The club has under- 
taken, as its first project, the task of buy- 
ing for the church office a mimeograph. 
The money has been raised and the ma- 
chine will be bought soon. Church at- 
tendance has averaged sixty during the 
year. A Boy Scout troop has been or- 
ganized with nine boys as members. The 
West Somerville Universalist Players, in 
conjunction with the senior choir, pro- 
duced with great success Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s ‘The Old Peabody Pew.” An 
added scene written especially for the choir 
by Paul H. Fuller, director of the Players, 
depicted an old-fashioned choir rehearsal. 
Over two hundred people attended. On 
May 28, the minister invited the entire 
parish to ‘“‘The Pastor’s Poverty Party.” 
Approximately eighty people were present 
in old rags; and everyone, from children of 
ten to adults of eighty-six, entered into an 
evening of fun and frolic. The minister 
had a program of games and the ladies 
had a table of refreshments. On Chil- 
dren’s Day the church school will take 
complete charge of the morning worship, 
producing in part the pageant, ‘‘Love 
Gifts,” by Valeria R. Lehman. 


* * 
VACATION SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


A Vacation Church School Institute will 
be held in Boston on Saturday, June 19, at 


. | 
the First Baptist Church, Commonwealth 
Avenue and Clarendon Street, under the 
sponsorship of the Massachusetts Council 
of Churches and the Greater Boston Fed- 
eration of Churches, of which the Univer- 
salist churches are a part. 

Dr. Frank Jennings will preside over the 
general sessions. Registration and Ex- 
hibits of Textbooks and Handwork will 
occupy the first thirty minutes, beginning 
at 9.30. At ten o’clock, a devotional 
period will be conducted by Rev. Ivol I. 
Curtis, assistant minister of Emmanuel 
Church, Boston. At 10.15 a panel dis- 
cussion will be conducted by Dr. Ruth 
Richards Miller, assisted by Dr. D. W. 
Staffeld, Rev. E. A. Estaver, and Miss 
Luliana Barker. 

For those leaders undertaking a school 
for the first time, a special group will be 
conducted by Rev. Harold C. Bonell of 
Woburn. 

Adjournment for luncheon will be fol- 
lowed in the afternoon by a general session 
at two o’clock at which an address on ““The 
Vacation Bible School—the Church’s Gol- 
den Opportunity,’”’ will be given by Rev. 
Daniel W. Staffeld, pastor of the Adams 
Shore Community Church, Quincy. 

At 2.30 the Departmental Conferences 
will resume activity. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Willard C. Selleck is minister of the 
Universalist church in Riverside, Calif. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams is minister of the 
Universalist church in Oak Park, Il. 

Perley M. Silloway is an educatior and 
scientist, living in Lewistown, Mont. 

Rev. Dilworth Lupton is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Maria L. Drew is a resident of 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Ernest M. Whitemsith is a minis- 
ter holding both Unitarian and Universal- 
ist fellowship, living on the Pacific Coast. 

Benson Y. Landis writes for the N. C. 
J. C. News Service. 

Miss Gertrude Kauffman is a student 
in the Pacific School of Religion. 

Dr. Lyman Ward is principal of the 
Southern Industrial Institute, Camp Hill, 
Ala. 

ae 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY 


At the 103d annual meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Historical Society, May 25, in 
Crane Chapel, Tufts College, the following 
officers and directors were unanimously 
elected: Hosea Starr Ballou, president; 
Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, vice-president; 
Vinton A. Sears, secretary; Thomas Saw- 
yer Knight, treasurer; Dr. Lee S. McCol- 
lecter, librarian; directors, the above named 
and Mrs. Gertrude Lee Church and George 
de Benneville Keim. 

Reports on the work of the library of the 
Historical Society by Dr. McCollester, 
librarian, and Prof. Alfred S. Cole, assist- 
ant librarian, were presented. Prof. 
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Samuel L. Conner gave the principal ad- 
dress on a devoted Medford Universalist, 
“Timothy Cotting, College Trustee and 
Civic Leader.’’ It will probably be 
printed in extenso in the Register of the 
Medford Historical Society. 

In the past year our treasurer for twenty 
years, Llewellyn D. Seaver, a vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Boston, 
died. A committee of three, the president, 
the secretary and Professor Cole, repre- 
sented the Historical Society at his 
funeral in Roxbury. Mr. Seaver was a 
worthy representative of a century-old 
Roxbury Universalist family. 

More recently Dr. Asa M. Bradley of 
Kingston, N. H., a valued member, has 
died. Dr. Bradley enjoyed hisorical 
research. His printed reminiscences, 
whether of Cape Cod, of Maine and New 
Hampshire, or of his years of experience on 
the Pacific Coast, were always illuminating. 

Hosea S. Ballou. 


* * 


OLD COLONY ASSOCIATION 


The semi-annual meeting of the Old 
Colony Association of Universalists, which 
has functioned continuously for 110 years, 
was held in the Universalist church in 
Quincy on May 26. 

The Association includes at the present 
time the churches in Abington, Braintree, 
Brockton, Canton, Foxboro, Norwell, 
Norwood, Quincy, Stoughton, Taunton, 
Weymouth, North Weymouth and South 
Weymouth, and all but three of these— 
Foxboro, Norwell and Norwood—were 
represented in the seventy-five people who 
were in attendance. Ministers present 
included Rev. G. H. Leining of Braintree, 
Rey. Merrill C. Ward, D. O., of Abing- 
ton, Rev. Francis P. Randall of Brockton, 
Rey. Luther Morris of Stoughton, Rev. 
Elbridge F. Stoneham of Canton, Rev. 
Clarence L. Eaton of North Weymouth, 
Rev. Arthur W. Webster of Weymouth and 
South Weymouth, and Mr. John Wood of 
Crane Theological School, the pastor of 
the Quincy church. 

The president of the Association, Mr. 
Webster, presided at the morning and 
afternoon sessions. 
tional service was led by Mr. Leining. 

Robert F. Needham gave an interesting 
pre-view of the plans for the Ferry Beach 
Institutes, and showed some new photo- 
graphs of scenes and buildings. We hope 
that some new people were stirred to be- 
come “Ferry Beachers,” for it is almost 
always true that ‘once a Ferry Beacher 
always a Ferry Beacher’’ in heart at least. 

The sermon of the morning was presented 
by Rev. Luther Morris from the text, 
“The Kingdom of God is within you.” 
Mr. Morris said, in part: ‘“The turmoil on 
the outside of man’s life is but a symbol of 
the chaos within. A Mason may be letter 
perfect in the ritual and laws of Masonry 
but he is not a true representative of that 
ancient organization unless within there 
is the genuine spirit. Real democracy is 


The morning devo-. 


illustrated by those who have the real 
spirit within. The panaceas we seek to 
apply to the outside of our civilization 
avail little—the real solution must come 
in the minds and hearts of individuals. 
We can legislate for safety on the public 
highways, but the crux of the matter is in- 
side individuals—a balance wheel ‘back of 
the wheel.” is 

During the noon hour luncheon was 
served by the ladies of the entertaining 
parish, and there was an opportunity to. 
get out into the sunshine and enjoy the 
beauty of a perfect May day. 

Mr. John Wood, acting pastor of the 
Quiney church, led the afternoon devo- 
tional service. 

At the business meeting the committee 
chosen to nominate a president to serve 
out the present year reported that Dr. 
Ward of Abington had agreed to do this, 
although it was a matter of regret to every- 
one that Mr. Webster declined to continue 
to serve longer. Dr. Ward is no stranger 
to the Old Colony Association, as he has 
served in parishes of this district in earlier 
years of his ministry. 

From the funds on hand the sum of 
fifteen dollars was donated to the Minis- 
terial Relief Fund of Massachusetts, Ferry 
Beach Park Association, and the Southern 
Work of the W. N. M. A.—five dollars 
each. 

Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor, promotional 
secretary of the W. N. M. A., gave an in- 
teresting presentation of various phases of 
the work of the national women’s organiza- 
tion, enlivening her talk with several 
stories. The fact that ninety percent of 
our women are outside of this national 
group presents a definite challenge to us to 
so broaden its program that there will be 
some phase, at least, that will appeal to 
many more of our constituency. 

The closing speaker of the day was the 
State Superintendent, Dr. L. W. Coons, 
who brought us an uplifting message in 
tune with the day and the season—far 
from the vexing problems of our every-day 
life. True, we have to struggle with these 
problems, but they are not the whole of 
life, and it was certainly very helpful to 
listen to such a message of inspiration and 
courage. 

The writer has been attending the ses- 
sions of the Old Colony Association for 
more years than it is pleasant to mention, 
and has never failed to be helped thereby, 
but she has wondered often why it is that 
more people do not avail themselves of 
such opportunities. These gatherings are 
almost like family reunions—it is so 
largely the same people who attend year 
after year. Far be it from me though to 
say they are therefore not worth while. 

A young minister once, complaining 
about one of our national conventions be- 
cause ‘‘they” didn’t do anything, rather 
grudgingly admitted that “it was a nice 
party.” But really, do not we who struggle 
to maintain the local church and its varied 


activities year in and year out deserve to 
have a “nice party” once in a while? I 
am sure we should be glad to welcome 
many more on these occasions to enjoy 
the fellowship and share the inspiration 
and encouragement which are ours. 

Lottie F. Sampson, Secretary. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Preisdent Manning announces the ap- 
pointment of the following Ferry Beachers 
to serve as a nominating committee: Rev. 
Ezekiel V. Stevens of Marlboro, Mass., 
chairman, Mrs. Walter L. Jenks of Con- 
cord, N. H., and Marion Holland of 
Springfield, Mass. 

This committee will report at the annual 
meeting of the Association on Monday, 
August 9, at the Quillen. This is to be the 
first annual meeting of the Association 
under the new corporate charter. The act 
of reincorporation followed a permissive 
vote passed at the annual meeting last 
year. On the agenda of the next meeting 
will be the matter of ratifying the action 
of the incorporators and the by-laws. 

The Every Day Club of the Lynn church 
has made a contribution of $15. 

Each of the faculty members of the 


Young People’s Institute had a pre-view 


editorial about their respective courses in 
the May number of The Beachcomber. Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton of Portsmouth, N. H., 
is dean, and his faculty includes Rev. 
Douglas Robbins of Lowell, Mass., Ruth 
Wood of New Haven, Conn., Rev. Harold 
H. Niles of Bridgeport, Conn., and Rev. 
Myles Rodehaver of Waterville, Maine. 

In the notes appearing in the Leader of 
May 29 it was stated that “more than a 
thousand copies of The Ferry Beacher have 
been sent out....’ It happens that 
material has to be written up more than a ~ 
week in advance of the publication date. 
While it was anticipated that the circulars 
would be ready for mailing May 28 certain 
factors caused delay in printing, and they 
were not received until the afternoon of 
June 1. Over 400 copies were mailed that 
night and 700 the next day. Meanwhile 
postcards were arriving from Ferry Beach- 
ers who wondered why they had been 
dropped from the list! One risks embar- 
rassment who anticipates news or fore- 
casts New England weather. 

The average person who reads The 
Ferry Beacher doesn’t realize how much 
time and work are involved in getting it 
out, from the preparation of the copy to 
the sorting and tying in bundles required 
by the pre-cancel mailing permit. Warren 
and Anna Guild, Sally Powers, Gertrude 
Hesseltine and members of the secretary’s 
family did yeoman service in addressing 
the envelopes. Copies went to twenty-five 
states, England, India, Japan and Korea. 

The pictures of the Quillen and the 
grove chapel on page 4 were made from 
the postcard views. The panoramic view 
of the clambake August 12, 1936, is the 
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handiwork of Audessa Newbegin of Dan- 
vers, Mass. 

The calendar on page 1 states that Sun- 
day, August 22, there will be a ‘divine 
service in the grove at 11 p. m.”’ There 
happens to be a full moon at this time. 
Wearesorry to disappoint the young people 
by announcing that this is a typographical 
error and said service will be held in the 
forenoon. 

Immediately after The Ferry Beacher 
had been placed in circulation requests for 
reservations began coming in. One day’s 
mail brought inquiries from Michigan, 
Illinois and Honolulu, T. H. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1937 
Previously Teported” 2.5 sacs vcs oles 961 
WGAWICNCENIGRS: Geen 4 foc. sade es 4 
eaitin aN AINCM Er cyte le peeks ss os 5 
Deiat Oy In, VG) oA GAC eee 3 
ae ae wl emer: tehitioe gota daverdA 4 
INPAIGQCTEMINTASS ne eck. sence ees 3 
VAGUE Ge. oO ee rr . .980 
Notices 


STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Ohio at North Olmsted, June 20-24, 
how? 


WANTED 


Fifty to one hundred copies of either Church 
Harmonies, Hymns of the Church, Sunday School 
Hymnal or Service and Song, for missionary pur- 
poses. W. G. Price, State Superintendent Kansas 
Churches, Junction City, Kansas. 

Ee 2 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Reappointed Rev. Edgar R. Walker as chairman, 
and Rev. Carl A. Hempel as secretary for the next 
year. 

Noted acceptance by Maine (under date of May 
7) of transfer of Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver. 

Noted withdrawal of application for ordination 
by E. Hartwell Daley. 

Accepted Rev. Carleton M. Fisher on transfer 
from Maine. 

Authorized ordination of Henry H. Schooley; ap- 
pointed Rev. Lee S. McCollester, D. D., to confer 
fellowship. 

Dual fellowship granted to Rev. Hazel Rogers 
Gredler and Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D. D. 

Final meeting before the summer recess will be 
held at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, on Tuesday, 
June 22, at 1.30 p. m. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


May 25, 1937. 
* oe 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Amendments to be presented at the Biennial Con- 
vention of the Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation to be held in Chicago, October 19-20, 1937. 

1. That Article 6, paragraph 1, of the Constitution 
be amended by substituting the words “financial 
secretary” for the words “corresponding secretary,” 
so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
president, two vice-presidents, recording secretary, 
financial secretary, treasurer, literature secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild secretary, and three trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
of the Association.” 

2. That Article 6, paragraph 2, be amended by 
inserting the words “and financial secretary” after 
the phrase “no officer except the treasurer,’ and by 
substituting for the last sentence, which reads, ‘The 
treasurer shall be eligible to four consecutive re- 
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elections,’’ the sentence, “The treasurer shall be 
eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 
consecutive re-elections,’’ so that the article will read: 
“No officer except the treasurer and financial sec- 
retary shall be eligible to more than one consecutive 
re-election to the same office. The treasurer shall be 
eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 

consecutive re-elections.” 

Corinne H. Brooks, 
Recording Secretary. 
Poy a 
OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Ohio Universalist Convention will meet June 
20 to June 24, 1937, at the Universalist church, North 
Olmsted, Ohio. Auxiliary bodies will convene at the 
same time. Regular business will be cared for and 
speakers of note will appear on the program. 

LaVerne Wright. 


ALFRED M. BELL 
CHURCH and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


WINDOWS REPAIRED 


ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 
129 Hawthorne Street - - - Malden, Mass. 
Formerly of Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


Htbles 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Educational 


Tee ESeCOEEBGE 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D., 
PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
” respective department, or 


The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 


P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 


of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


These ‘“‘days” for doing things that you 
ought to do any day are getting so numer- 
ous as to lead to curious ethical conflicts. 
A boy in Sabetha, Kansas, was taken to 
task for missing Sunday school one Sun- 
day. ‘I wanted to come,” he said, “but 
Sunday was Mother’s Day and mother 
wanted me to go fishing with her, so I 
went.’’—World Religious News. 

ee. 

Teacher: ‘““How many of you children 
want to go to heaven?”’ 

All the children raised their hands— 
except Johnny. 

Teacher: “But, Johnny, don’t you want 
to go to heaven?”’ 

Johnny: ‘““My mother told me to come 
straight home after school.”—Exchange. 

Fae: 

A reader in Rockland, Mass., sends 
Advance this true incident: 

Bobby, aged five, was taken to church 
recently for the first time. He whispered 
to his mother quite loudly, ‘‘Is this a sit- 
down strike?” —Advance. 

« co * 

“You didn’t carry out your plans to 
elope?”’ 

“No, I found father was planning to 
move and I didn’t know where we’d find 
him when we got back.’’—Fred Owen in 
Portland (Me.) Evening Express. 

ton ¥ 

Kitty: ‘‘Gracious, it’s been five years 
since I’ve seen you. You look lots older.” 

Kat: ‘‘Really, my dear? I don’t think I 
would have recognized you if it wasn’t for 
the coat.”— U. S. S. Tennessee Tar. 

* * 

Automobiles are in the reach of every- 
body, says a writer. Yes, in fact it’s only 
a few inches from the bumper to the hos- 
pital Carey Williams in Greensboro (Ga.) 
Herald-Journal. 

x x 

Little Joan had been punished by her 
father. 

“QO Mummy,” she sobbed, ‘“‘was Daddy 
the only man you could get?’’—London 
Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Distracted Mother: “Oh, dear, what 
shall I do with baby?” 

Young Son: ‘‘Didn’t we get a book of in- 
structions with it, Mother?’’—Eachange. 

* * 

“Hey!” said Satan to the new arrival, 
“you act as if you owned this place.” 

“IT do. My wife just gave it to me.’’— 
U.S.S. Pennsylvania Keystone. 

* * 


“Did your watch stop when it hit the 
floor?” 
“Sure, did you think it would go on 
through?”’—Army and Navy Journal. 
* * 


No two wars are exactly alike in this 
world. Each is worse than the one before 
it—F. H. Collier in St. Louis Glohe- 
Democrat. 
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“T congratulate you on the splendid collection, 
Antiphonal Readings for Free Worship. It 
is time our Protestant Church turned to such a col- 
lection for the enrichment of the worship services. 
While of course I would not deny that the Psalms 
and certain other portions of the Scripture have a 
beauty and vitality which we can ill afford to lose, 
I am conscious also of the limitations of such ma- 
terial for purposes of modern inspiration. Your 
own selection from the treasures of all ages supplies 
a real need, and the valuable indexes give the book 
a flexibility of use which doubles its value.” 


—Frof. Albert E. Bailey, author of ““The 
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Religious Education,’ “Religion in Art 
Series,’ “The Life of Christ,’”’ “Christ 
in Recent Art.” Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Chicago. 
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